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_BARNES’ THERIVERSIDE LIBRARY POR YOUNG PBOPLA. 
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, 4. Up and Down Brooks. By Mary E. BAMFORD. ~ 
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And hosts of other places throughout America and-the world. A sample copy will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of # cents; the money 


will be refunded if the book is returned witain one month. A pamphlet containing the Table of 
Contents of each volume will be sent free to anyone applying for it. 
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Barnes’ New National Second Reader, 21 Cents. 35 Cents. | 4 Guide to good Reading for Young People, and Teachers’ Assistant. With Charts 
Barnes’ New National Third Reader, 30 Cents. 50 Cents. and Original Designs, and a list of the best books which cover the necessities of 
Barnes’ New National Fourth Reader, 42 Cents. 7° Cents. School Libraries, Teachers’ Books, and Children’s Reading. 
Barnes’ New National Fifth Reader, - 54 Cents. 90 Cents. By MARY E. BURT, 
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LONDON. SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 

Send a two-cent stamp for sample page of our “ Plant Description and Analysis Blaaks,” 
| by J. H. Prtusspury, A.M., Professor in Smith College. The most convenient and economical 
> means yet provided of recording Botanical observations and teaching Botanical terms. 

SILYER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers,  - - - 6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 





“THE OLD GREEK IDE 


APPLIED TO BOOKS INSTEAD OF STATUES AND TEMPLES.” 
Copy of a Letter from Dr. ROBERT McINTYRE, Pastor of Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, Illinois. 


. CHICAGO, JANUARY 28th, 1890. 

Dear Sir :—Reviewing Harper’s Readers, volume by volume, with increasing delight, I laid down the last, saying it is small praise 
to call these books the first of their kind. I know of none comparable to them. 

The secret of teaching pupils to use simple, eloquent thoughts and sinewy, straight-grained sentences is to acquaint them with such 
models as these. It is the old Greek idea applied to books instead of statues and temples. 

I know not which to admire most, the master craft displayed in sifting the selections so as to secure the chastest literature and 
the loftiest ethics, or the statesmanlike insight shown in volume five, made up entirely of the very cream of authentic Ameriean 
writing. The patriotic purpose of this manual shows that one maker of literary wares has heard the quaint Scotch prayer, so full of 
sense, ** O Lord, give us good conceit of ourselves.” If an educator should ask me to specify a volume which would help to make 
liberal, moral Americans, and which not even the most illiberal bigot could find fault with, y goons lay my hand on Harper's Reader, 
Volume Five, and say, ** Speed This!” . ROBERT McINTYRE. 
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[| the Sun of this city could have its way, we 

should have no schools, supported at public 
expense, above primary departments, and in these 
schools nothing would be taught but the rudiments 
of knowledge—the very elements of reading, writ- 
ing, and ciphering. All ‘normal and training 
schools would be abolished, and all schools of in- 
termediate and high grades would be provided for 
by private associations of citizens, and by institu- 
tions with which the state and taxation would have 
nothing to do. This would be turning the hands on 
the dial of education back half a century. It isa 
flat denial of the accepted proposition that the state 
owes to every child an education, and is bound by 
all the laws of honor to provide it at public expense. 
It is a denial that the property of the rich man 
should be taxed to educate the child of the poor 
man. It is also a contradiction of the accepted 
principle that a teacher’s work is professional, and 
must be car6fully attended to. It is also a denial 
that the present system of education is better than 
the medizval system of flogging, task getting, and 
empirical dogmatism. It denies the efficiency of 
all the forces that have made the present what it 
's, and that prepare the way for such a vision as 
Mr. Bellamy has pictured in his ‘Looking Back- 
ward.” The Sun must get itself into the line of 
progress an educational matters, before it is left so 
far in the rear that it fails to catch the spirit of the 


(SONSIDERABLE space is given in the JOURNAL 

to chronicle the progress of what a number of 
good people have called the ‘‘manual training 
craze.” It will be seen that it is getting a firm 
foothold in very many American cities. In 
Sweden it has been found to be a capital thing for 
the rural schools. The English people, as soon as 
they settle into the free school system, will take it 
up. Of this city it may be affirmed that the results 
are satisfactory. The whole subject is in its initia- 
tory stage. There is but a single school that we 
know of that prepares teachers—the College for the 
Training of Teachers, New York City. 





‘THE United States Senate on March 20, consid- 

ered the Blair educational bill, and when it 
came to a vote there were 32 senators for it and 36 
against it. We understand that another attempt 
will be made to bring the matter up again before the 
present Congress. We doubt, as it now stands, 
whether it can ever pass; there is an increasing 
opposition to it. And yet, the best men and women 
of the country are in favor of spending some of the 
nation’s money for education. 

It is believed that the objection to the measure 
is in the construction of the bill as it stands; and it 
is believed further that it has not had the right sort 
of championship. It is meant by this that the edu- 
cational sentiment of the country has never been 
arrayed on the side of spending the funds of the 
nation for advancing primary education. Look 
around and see the lack of educational backing the 
bill has had. To be sure, no bill can pass without 
political backing, but in a case like this, there needs 
to be a popular feeling, in behalf of the measure, and 
this it did not have. 

We believe that it is correct for the government 
to spend money on the blacks set free by its order; 
and this ought to have been done at the time of the 
emancipation. 

We believe the states, having the bulk of the 
eight millions of blacks, feel that the general 
government ought to attend to their education. 

We believe that every state where the black 
population is over (20?) per cent. of the population 
should receive such a sum as that state will bestow 
upon its white pupils. That is, what the state will 
do for the white pupils in its borders, the United 
States will do for its black pupils; the money to 
be turned over to each state to expend for the 
schools of the blacks as it deems best. 

This expenditure should be continued for not less 
than ten years. 

We would not hamper this provision in any way 
except to require a report of the schools, kept for 
black children, to the commissioner of education. 
We would trust the whole matter to the states; 
they would be interested to have the burden of 
educating the blacks taken off their hands. It 
would be best, however, to require the states to 
erect school houses and furnish them. 





->- 


A’ a meeting of several prominent educators in 

New York recently, this question was discussed 
in all its bearings, and this expression of opinion 
was reached : 


‘“*The politicians having failed to provide for the edu- 
cation of the blacks, the teachers all over the country 
should rouse themselves and take the matter in hand. 
All that is needed will be the votes of a dozen good men, 
and these can be secured by the efforts of earnest teach- 
ers. 
** Let the teachers, then, resolve to aid the blacks to the 
education that the good people of the country, North 
and South, feel they ought to have, that they may fight 
the battle of life on the best terms. 

“* Let this bill be divested of all politics, and be termed 





present age, 


the TzacHERs’ BILL. It will rally to its support both 
Republicans and Democrats. The 800,000 teachers of 


} 





the country ought to have a voice in this matter. Let 
them take it up in all earnestness ; at every meeting let 
them discuss the subject, and pass a resolution like this : 

*‘Reso'ved, That we urge our representatives in Con- 
gress, to pass a law, giving to each state, where the blacks 
form a large proportion of the inhabitants, as much 
money per colored pupil as that state gives to each white 
pupil, this money to be expended for the salaries of the 
teachers for such black pupils. 

‘*Let this be passed and sent to the senators and to the 
congressman of the district, with a petition, signed by all 
the teachers present. We believe such a bill can be 
passed. Let us hear from the teachers; let us hear of 
action.” 





"THE incentives placed before children become the 

lines on which they form their ideas of things- 
If you hang a thread in a solution of sugar you will 
find all the sugar will gather about that thread in 
crystals. So if you let down into the child's mind 
an incentive, the mind will associate with that 
incentive all the acts that are done under its influ- 
ence. 

Here is a teacher that carries a rod, ruler, or strap 
in his hand, and hurries up the tardy, the lazy, the 
thick-headed with a blow; they associate pain and 
sorrow with the school-room. 

Here is another who has his pupils “go up” in 
spelling or reading; they associate disappointment, 
envy, or self-importance with the school-room. 

Here is one who scolds or praises; his pupils asso- 
ciate mental anguish, rebellion, hatred, or self- 
exaltation with the school-room. 

The teacher should employ the highest motives, 
the highest incentives. Their feelings must be 
enlisted ; their wills must be trained; thus they are 
made self-governing human beings. How shall this 
be done ? 

1. A teacher can, by looking into his own heart, 
tell whether a pupil likes him. If he does not like 
a pupil that pupil does not like him. The first thing 
then is for the teacher to ‘‘thaw out,” to determine 
that pupil shall like him 

2. In carrying on the work of the school he is to 
move a number. Suppose that all like him; he 
must go from the individual to a combination, a 
number. Here is where incentives are needed. 
Remember that the school is a community 

(a) There is a desire to stand well in that com 
munity. 

(b) There is a desire for the approval of the good ; 
not of the whole community, but of the good of the 
community. 

(3) The mental faculties desire employment. 

(4) There is a desire for knowledge. 

(5) There is a desire for preparation for the future. 

(6) There is a desire to meet the demands of the 
Creator. 

Now here is quite a key-board to play upon. 
Every string will vibrate if rightly struck. All of 
them are then in waiting; the teacher must learn 


to play on them with skill. 
| 


* 





[* a teacher looks over his school-room he will see 

that certain pupils stand out from the rest. 
They have a personality; it is that that impresses 
him, and makes him see and feel them. Now all 
who undertake the work of teaching must possess 
some personality. Oddness is not personality ; queer 


ness is not. Personality means that influence flows 
from a person. The teacher is an imparter of influ- 
ence. 


Personality gives regemerating power; it enables 
one to be of high service to another. A teacher 
who would havé personality or have influence— 
imparting power—must often repeat these two lines 
(there af six in‘ all) : 

“ Thy soul must over-flow, if thou 
Another’s soul would reach,” 
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WHAT DOES A CHILD SIX FEARS OLD 
KNOW 


It is decidedly humiliating to our pedagogical 
pride that we cannot answer this question, and it 
is still more humiliating that we are not trying 
to answer it. Let us see. 

1. How many words does this child know the 
meaning of ? Not, how many words can he pro- 
nounce, or repeat like a parrot, but, How many does 
he know? Of course we must leave out of the 
account all connecting and relation words, all 
exclamatory and phiase expressions and expletives 
that everybody uses without thinking of what they 
mean. 

2. What are the moral ideas of the average child 
of six? Has he any idea of God, of Christ, or the 
Holy Spirit? Does he know what sin is, unless, 
perchance, a dogma has been crammed down his 
throat. Has he any idea of the wrong in deception, 
stealing, lying, cheating, and the like? It would 
be interesting to know how much real moral princi- 
ple the average child of six has. Our suspicion is 
that the quantity will be easy to estimate. But the 
settlement of this question would go a great way 
toward settling that other question: Has a child by 
nature, without education, an intuitive knowledge 
of right and wrong? It has been affirmed, with 
some confidence, that it has. We doubt it. But it 
is useless to dispute concerning what we know 
nothing about. Let us investigate the facts in the 
case, and when we get them we shall be able to talk 
about it. Until that time let us keep silent. 

3. What does this child know about himself ? His 
body—its structure, use of its parts, what blood is, 
what the ear is for, what the use of the hair, nose, 
finger and toe nails, what sleep is, skin? etc., etc. 
Then, has he any idea of the use of food? Does he 
know he has a heart, stomach, lungs? Has he any 
idea that he thinks, and does he realize that he has 
a mind, and that he—himself—is different from his 
body, or from anything else. How far can the 
average child of six go in these directions ? Nobody 
knows, nobody ever has known, and, we are sorry 
to say, but few care to know now. This science is 
just in its infancy, and is not likely to come to 
maturity for many years to come, but we should 
commence to lay the foundation stones, upon which 
future generations may be able to build; for along 
this line the psychologist of 1900 is to study. 

4. What does this child know about the earth and 
all that pertains to it? About distance, direction, 
size, time, and space? ‘What about animals? 
What about trees, stones, water, air, gases, dead 
and living things, color? etc., etc. This covers a 
vast field. Of course it cannot be supposed that 
this child knows much about these things, but we 
want to know where to commence. Can we assume 
that a child of this age knows anything; if so, how 
much ? 

5. What about people ? 
sexes, occupations, religions ? 
important. 

6. What can this child do? Here will be found a 
very great variety of answers. Farmer boys of six 
can do many more things than city boys of the same 
age. This does not show that the farmer boy will 
make a smarter man than his city cousin, but that 
his education in doing has much farther progressed 
than the city boy’s. If followed up with proper 
influences, this should give him an advantage, and 
it would, if educative forces were properly directed 
and adapted. The question of doing in early days, 
is one of great importance, to which we call the 
earnest attention of our readers. For example, how 
many children of six can sing? How many know 
different tunes when they hear them sung or 
played? The progress in the development of a musi- 
cal taste is not known; all we do is on the assump- 
tion that all children ought to sing, and must sing. 
No attempt at grading them in classes on account 
of native and acquired characteristics has been 
attempted, yet nothing could be more sensible. 

7. How much is the mind of a child of six devel- 
oped? How about the memory, its different kinds ? 
How about the imagination, fancy, reasoning, 


The different races, 
etc., etc. This is 





concluding, the faculty of knowing order and 
disorder, and then the higher faculty of generaliza- 
tion? Here is an unknown country. Who will 
explore it? He who does, and does his work thor- 
oughly will receive the thanks of the educational 
world. No one has satisfactorily mastered this 
subject, not even Perez or Preyer, although they 
have made a commencement. We now want the 
superstructure. 

It would give us great satisfaction if those who 
are interested in this subject would write us con- 


cerning it. 
We. said recently that when Horace Mann, and 
Lowell Mason began holding institutes in 
Massachusetts, the field was new, and ‘‘ educational 
questions now settled were unanswered.” A corre- 
spondent asks us to name a few educational ques- 
tions which we believe are settled. When we say 
that any educational questions are so “‘ settled ” that 
everybody believes in them, we do not mean that 
there are not some ‘‘ naturals” on earth yet. There 
will be a few left when the judgment trump sounds. 
We do mean that, in the minds of our best educa- 
tional thinkers, there are a few foundation stones 
firmly and permanently laid. Here they are: 

That method of teaching is according to Nature 
that leads the learner to investigate for himself. 
Stated another way it reads as follows: Observa- 
tion is the absolute basis of mental growth. 

Like all things that grow, the mind progresses 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, and 
normal or correct training must exhibit the like 
progression. This supposes that in all our educa- 
tional procedures we follow the course of Nature. 
This is absolutely our only guide. The principle 
last stated may read as follows: Our teaching mast 
start from the concrete and end in the abstract, and 
this progress must be in successive steps arranged 
in logical order. 

As in the progress of the human race, so in the 
education of the child we should proceed from the 
empirical to the rational, remembering that every 
science is evolved out of its corresponding art. 

Another fact or principle ‘that cannot fail of uni- 
versal acceptance is: The mind of the learner must 
get the idea before attention is called to the sign 
that represents it. There is another that seems to 
be axiomatic: The proper acquisition of knowledge 
always leads to the development of the intellectual 
powers. 

Another fact is exceedingly important in its bear- 
ing upon both teacher and learner. By teaching 
we learn. This shows us that the learner, even 
though he be a young child, should be constantly 
encouraged to teach. What is teaching? This. 
Bringing the mind of another into such a relation to 
truth that it can be known in its relations. This a 
child can, and should do, with both his school- 
mates and his teacher. We should not encourage 
the old monitorial system, but we should encourage 
the effort on the part of all pupils to bring the minds 
of others to see the truth as they see it. This is 
teaching, and it is a vital exercise. 

Did Horace Mann and Lowell Mason apprehend 
these truths as clearly as we understand them ? 
We think not. Of course it is true that many, 
to-day, are further back towards the middle ages 
than the majority were fifty years ago, but there 
are thousands who have advanced beyond the 
viewpoint of 1830. At the close of the next half- 
century the advance will be much greater than it 
has been during the past half-century. This is to 
be expected. 
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(THE day of free education in England is evidently 

dawning. The Tories oppose it, regarding the 
measure as demoralizing and pauperizing. Some of 
their papers say the poor might as well be supplied 
with bread, boots, and blankets: We laugh at all 
that here. It is the well-to-do that get the benefit 
here; the poor don’t want educational boots, bread, 
and blankets. The English are entering upon a 
discussion that will involve a repetition of many 
wise and foolish arguments utilized in America half 


a century ago, 





THE conference of teachers of colored youth in Wash- 
ington, this week, was a timely meeting. We are glad 
our leading colored men and women are more and more 
realizing that the problem of education is vital to their 
life. Two races as dissimilar as the Caucasian and Afri- 
can cannot live together, in peace, unless brought upon 
the plane of mental, moral, and physical equality. 

SENATOR MORRILL has introduced a bill establishing a 
United States educatinal fund made up from two sources; 
first, the money coming from the sale of public lands, 
and three-fourths of the income received from the Unicy 
and Central Pacific railroads. He proposes to pay this 
money to the states in proportion to illiteracy. This 
question of national aid to education is not yet settled. 
The fate of the Blair bill proves this. 

THE Supreme Court of Wisconsin has just decided that 
the reading of the Bible in the public schools of that state 
is in violation of their constitution. This means that the 
Bible is a sectarian book. The court said that ‘* to teach 
the existence of a Supreme Being of infinite power and 
goodness, and that it is the highest duty of all men to 
adore, love, and obey him, is not sectarian,” but that 
teaching the Bible is sectarian. Here is a fine distinction. 
From what source do we get our knowledge of God and 
his attributes, except from the Bible? Yet this source of 
all theism is to be banished from the schools of Wiscon- 
sin. It matters not what translation of the Bible is read, 
the Douay or King James. Both are good, and teachers 
should neither be prohibited nor commanded to use either 
one. This saying to the teachers, ‘‘ You must not read 
the Bible in schools,” is not a pleasant command. It 
looks too much like dogmatism. 





A TELEGRAM from Winnipeg says that an act has been 
passed by the legislature abolishing the right of Catholics 
to have separate schools, and obliging all classes to patror: - 
ize the free public schools. It goes without saying that 
the measure was bitterly opposed. It ought to have 
been. It is ona par with the Wisconsin bill, forbidding 
the Bible to be read in the public schools of that state. 

WE are constantly confronted with the question, What 
is the limit to the power of the state? For example, is it 
right for our lawmakers to compel all children to be vac- 
cinated? Why not rely upon the intelligence of the peo- 
ple? The answer is made that many citizens are not en- 
lightened enough to perceive the benefits of vaccination. 
Then why not compel them to become enlightened ? Sell - 
preservation is the first law of nature. If we cannct 
compel intelligence, we can, at least, prevent disease. If 
a father is satisfied in stolid ignorance, the state can de- 
clare that his children shall not be. Both vaccination 
and compulsory education are bitterly opposed, but this 
is no reason why the state should not keep right on doing 
whatever is necessary to be done to circumscribe and 
destroy disease and ignorance. We have not reached 
the time when all the people can be trusted to do right 
without the law’s protection. 





THE education of the Indians is certainly as important 
as that of the Africans, or Mongolians, or Caucasians. 
This, all must admit. Why, then, is it that the former 
ratio of increase for Indian education has not kept up ? 
We need more money than ever for our red men. Either 
they must be civilized or disappear, and it is certainly far 
better that they should be civilized than be exterminated. 
For the quadrennium ending 1881, the increase was 350 
per cent., and for that ending 1885, it was 797 per cent., 
while for that ending 1889 it was but 24 per cent. Itis a 
fact that the number of Indians is gradually diminishing, 
but not by any means in ratio to the decrease of apprv- 
priations for their education. 

THE New York Kindergarten Association is called by a 
city daily a ‘‘ Society for the Improvement of the Public 
Schools.” This is not its character. It aims to help 
those poor families that have little money, much work, 
and many children—children between the ages of two 
and five or six. To such children the kindergarten is a 
little heaven below. It would be well if the city would 
establish such schools, but there is no prospect that it 
will—at least for some time to come. 
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THE ANGELUS. 





The Angelus, the most wonder- 
ful picture painted in modern 
times, is to leave America. It 
has been in this country about 
six months, and before it have 
stood over a hundred thousand 
people, a majority of whom, 
beyond doubt, left its presence 
morally better for a glimpse of 
this revelation of simplicity and 
grandeur. It is doubly unfortu- 
nate that a distinct educational 
and moral force, such as this pic- 
ture is, should thus be forced out 
of America; because the means 
of its acquisition by an American 
firm have been so abundantly 
advertised, the world over, that 
the fact of its return to Europe 
will be taken as an indication 
that we care not for this sort of 
thing. The trouble is that the 
picture, which cost over $100,000 
to its present owners, cannot 
remain here unless they are will- 
ing to pay an additional $35,000 
to the government in the way of 
an import tax. And as the pic- 
ture has already cost them more 
than the price of any other mod- 
ern painting in the world, they 
cannot afford this extra tax. So 





America seems *%doomed' to“los - 
this priceless masterpiece. The 
engraving that give is an 
excellent reproduction, which is 


we 


not so large as has generally been 
supposed, being only about 24 by 
18 inches. In fact to those who 
have heard a great deal about this 
work, the first glance is surpris- 
ing and even disappointing. It is 
not until after the effect has had 
time to sift down through the 
imagination that one realizes the 
extraordinary force of the draw- 
ing and painting. The life of the 
painter of the Angelus affords, in 
part, a reason for the power of his 
paintings of peasants 
a peasant himself. 


for he was 
From earliest 
childhood he hved among the peo 
he aftarwards 
for paintings, 
which, with no attempt at ideali 
zation, yet seem to idealize the 
most truthful representation of 
the simplest and 
scenes. 
genius. 
surroundings that we can show 


ple whose lives 


used as a basis 


humble 
This was genius: this is 
It is in our immediate 


most 


our worth to the world’s civiliza- 
tion. The genius doesnot choose 
he makes them 


The teacher should trv 


his surroundings ; 
larger. 
to be something of a genius, 





THE OLD AND THE NEW PSYCHOLUGY. 

The difference between the old psychology and the 
new, is seen in this: the old studied theories: the new 
studies facts. New pedagogy is scientific. This means 
two things : first, its basis is facts ; second, its order is 
classification, These two things are essential parts of a 
science. In chemistry, for example, everything de- 
pends upon the facts. Here is a solid foundation. After 
a while enough facts are collected to make it possible 
to compare and classify them. In this way the science 
of chemistry has grown to its present immense propor- 
tions. So it is in botany, mineralogy, zoology, and 
political economy. In old times teachers based their 
practice upon theories. Take John Strum as an example, 
born in 1507. After a course of study and practice in 
teaching, he came to the conclusion that the proper end 
of school education is eloquence, or a command of a 
language; that the study of things belongs co a mature 
‘age. He also assumed that Latin is the language in 
which eloquence is to be acquired, and he went so far as 
to cause it to supplant the mother tongue, and punished 
pupils severely for using their own language. This 
seems to us most absurd, and it is. Why? Because it 
was philosophy based upon a theory, having no founda- 
tion of fact under it. But,as Mr. Quick has said, this 
was not the fault so much of Sturm as of the age in 
which he lived. It was an age of theory. But we have 
come out of those times into an age of experiment. 
Thought is different. A hundred years ago thousands 
believed in ghosts. Now nobody believes in them, be- 
cause careful experiment has proved that nobody has 
ever seen them. This is taken by everybody as conclu- 
sive testimony. 

Mr. Edmund Noble has studied the errors of children 
in pronunciation for the purpose of finding out a law, 
and here it is: Children give the dental and labial 
sounds the best. Why? Because sounds most accurately 
and soonest uttered are those whose formation is most 
obvious as a process. He assumed that “ perfection of 
sounds depends upon the vividness of the percept, vivid- 
ness of the re-percept and mastery of speech organs.” 
Now it is a fact, as Mr. Nob’e shows, that che attention 
of the child to the teacher’s mouth has a good deal to do 
in learning new words. The labial and dental sounds 
give distinct mouth movement; so the child learns them 
first, not alone by the ear, but by the aid of the eye. 
The child that has the best sight attention pronounces 
the most distinctly. Now this is a part of psychological 
study. The organs of getting knowledge are studied as 
facts, and great care is used in observing all their phe- 
nomena. 

The modern psychologist is also a physiologist, and an 
anatomist. He considers the brain as the organ of the 


mind, not asthe mind itself, and studies it in its relation 
to thought, just as he studies the eye, ear, nose, mouth, 





and hand, in their relation to thought. The modern 
physiologist is the right-hand friend of the psychologist. 
It is not difficult to see that this method of research is 
fast upsetting the old forms of study. The time is not 
distant when the best of the schoJastic mental philoso- 
phers will be shelved, useful for reference, but of no use 
in practical life 

The new psychology has already worked a wonderful 
change in the way dull and feeble-minded children are 
looked at. It is already discovered that many supposed 
‘“*feeble’ children are not so at all. The difficulty is not 
with their brains, but with their eyes, ears, nerves, or 
muscles. When these are cured they are found to be as 
bright as other children. It is appalling when we think 
of the number of children who have been spoilt because 
they have not been understood—not been studied ; in 
other words, the theoretical child, not the real child, has 
been the object of discipline and education. The old 
theologians used to call children ‘‘ of the devil,” having 
in them, by nature, ‘evil hearts of obduracy and unbe- 
lief.” The real child is now seen to be something different. 
He is wanting in many points, but is not naturally, by 
heredity, bad. We are learning that kindness begets 
kindness; hopefulness, hopefulness: love, love. The 
love of Christ constrains children, so does the love of the 
mother and teacher. We are learning that we can make 
a child about what we please, if we only commence soon 
enough. 

These are a few differences between the old and the 
new psychology, as they occur to us. 


FAILURE OF THE COLLEGES. 





The colleges have certainly failed to supply the teach- 
ers demanded for the high and graded schools ; and the 
reason is that graduates have possessed no pedagogi- 
cal knowledge. The college graduate came forth with 
certain knowledge and depended on that ; but more than 
this was needed. The normal school was founded, and 
gradually, in spite of opposition, graduates have made 
their way into places supposed to be reserved for gradu- 
ates from colieges. A profound change has taken place, 
and is taking place. New York state, for example, that 
once with hesitation appropriated $10,000 for normal 
school purposes, now spends $200,000. The situations in 
the graded schools have passed out of the grasp of the 
college graduates, into the possession of the graduates of 
the normal schools. One of the faculty of a New York 
college lately remarked: ‘‘The applications to us for teach- 
ers have steadily fallen off ; teaching is not the open field 
it once was for our graduates; other professions, how- 
ever, have come up, and there is plenty of work for the 
good men we send out.” 

We do not mean the college has failed as a college ; it 
has failed as a preparatory institution for those who 








would be teachers. As the collegians have retired from 
the schools the teaching has improved ; not because they 
have retired, but because better teachers have come in. 
But these better teachers were demanded by the people ; 
in fact, we believe that there is a feeling abroad, which 
we have often voiced; namely, that our teaching is none 
of the best. This has not been pleasant to write, and it 
has met with dissent, but the increase of normal schools 
proves it. It may be better stated, perhaps, by saying 
that there is a belief in the minds of the American peo- 
ple that education is the mission of the Republic. 
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THE cut in THE JOURNAL of last week giving a view 
and plan of the new school building in Auburn, of which 
the architect is Mr. J. A. Schweinfurth, of No. 62 Devon 
shirestreet, Boston, points an important moral to school- 
boards—the economy of employing a tasteful and com- 
petent architect in building school-houses. It is a mis 
take to imagine that * anybody can plana house.” Only 
a thoroughly trained architect can plan a house in which 
for a given sum of money, there shall be an arrangement 
of rooms, passages, light, ventilation and so forth, that 
gives the best return for the investment. Such a trained 
artist will save more than his charges, by economy of 
space and wall; while the school-board «mploying him 
gains, not only by securing the most economical and ser- 
viceable interior, but also by being assured of an artistic 
and beautiful exterior. 
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THE Wisconsin Journal of Education of February 
thinks that its expression that grammar is a “critical 
instrument by which to test and judge of expressions” 
produced “ an irritating wound” on THE SCHOOL JoUR- 
NAL. The editor of the Wisconsin Journal thinks that 
“‘the irritating power of the phrase is due to the fact 
that it touches the main defect of the so callel ‘ new 
education.’ in the championship of which THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL takes so much satisfaction. This (the 
education) tends to superficial accomplishments, and 
fails to develop the critical faculty, upon the culture of 
which sound scholarship and assured progress depend.” 

Somehow we did not feel the lance that 
posed to cut our life short. The grammar has rune 
from the elementary school.- The title 
school” is being erased. No battling by the Wisconsin 
Journal can return the grammar to the young hands 
that once held it. In the high school the “critical 
instrument” has its proper place, only don’t let us have 
time wasted over it, even there. The ‘‘ new education 
tends to superficial accomplishments,” does it’ Not 
much. That leads us to say that some teachers manu- 
facture an ideal of the ** new education.” and theo cry, 
‘“* Horrible!” 
tled that it seems odd to call it the ‘“‘ new education,” 
It is the education of to-day, 


new 


was sup. 


“ grammar 


But the “‘ new education ™ is so firmly set- 


























INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 








In 1887, the state of Pennsylvania, by law, authorized 
the governor to appoint a commission of five 8 to 
report to the legislature respecting the subject of indus- 
trial education. This commission consisted of 

George W. Atherton, Pres’t Pennsylvania State College. 

A. H. Fetterolf, Pres’t Girard College. 

N. C. Schaeffer, Pres’t Kutztown Normal School. 

George J. Luckey, Supt. of Schools, Pittsburgh. 

Theodore W. Bean, Norristown. 

They marked out as the scope of their inquiries : 


“1. To what extent in its several grades, and by what methods, 
industrial education is carried on outside of Pennsylvania as a 
branch of public education. 

“2. To what extent and by what methods it is now carried onin 
the several grades of public schools in Pennsylvania, and the 
practicability of introducing or extending it In such schools, ity 
and rurai. 

“3. (a) To what extent in its several grades, and by what 
methods, it is now carried on in private institutions in Pennsy) 
vania, with the relation of such work to other forms of education, 
to public charities and reformatories, to industrial development, 
and to the general interests of society. 

“(b) The best methods of enlarging and extending such work, 
having in view also the question of its more or less direct connec- 
tion with existing public systems or agencies. 

“4. (a) The best means and methods of establishing and main- 
taining it in its several grades: whether by state action, or by 
local action, or by both combined, 

“(b) How far it can be incorporated into the pareent school 
system of Pennsylvania, and what (if any) changes of law are ne- 
cessary or desirable to that end. 

“5. The best methods of training suitable teachers. 

“ (a) Changes (if any) required for this purpose in the present 
system of normal schools. 

“* (b) Changes (if any) required to enable the normal schools to 
meet more fully the needs of the present public schoo) system. 

“6. As to each of the foregoing topics; * 

“ How tar the educational element should be incorporated into 
such training, as distinguished from the strictly trade, apprentice, 
or technical element.” 


They also proposed these three questions : 


“ First. To what extent and with what results such instruction 
has been actually established as a part of public school education 
in the United States and elsewhere ? 

“ Second. Is the introduction of such instruction in the public 
schools of this state desirable ? and, 

“ Third. If desirable, 1s it also practicable?” 


They discuss the meaning of industrial education and 
manual training : 


“Industrial education does not differ from general technical 
education except that the term may properly be considered appli- 
cable to the lower ranges instead of the higher: and while no line 
of demarcation between the two can besharply drawn, the distinc- 
tion here made may serve to indicate with sufficient accuracy the 
respective fields covered by each. 

“ Manual training in the strict sense of the term, would mean 
simply the training of the hand; but as currently used with refer- 
ence to education, the words indicate such employment of the 
hand, as will, at the same time, train the eye to accuracy and the 
mind to attention. The scientific element, or the teaching of 
science pure and s1::.ple, is not necessarily involved in the expres- 
sion. As, however, pure science can scarcely be taught without 
looking somewhat toward its applications, so manual! training can- 
not be made an effective educational process except by constant 
reference to the broad foundation in the mathematical, physical, 
and natural sciences upon which it rests.” 

They say, * ‘Industrial Education’ involves both the idea of 
manual training with reference to its industrial applications, and 
the idea of educational or intellectual training which, with refer- 
ence to industries, must be largely on the scientific side. Indus- 
trial education, therefore, we understand and use as meaning 
primarily education; education with reference to practical life, 
but still education; the training of the hand, the eye and the 
brain to work in unison ; the training of the whole child in such a 
way that his inward powers may act effectively through fit instru- 
ments upon his external surroundings, and receive from them in 
turn accurate and informing impressions.” 


While the purpose of the commission was not to criticise 
the public school as it exists to-day, yet they are not afraid 
to speak out words of truth and soberncss. Thus: 


“The widespread introduction of scientific knowledge and scien- 
tific methods into all the industrial processes of the day, makes it 
necessary that the great mass of our children, who leave school at 
the age of fourteen or sixteen and under, if they are not to be 
launched unprepared into an unknown world, must acquire such 
training in the public schoo! as will give them at least some ele- 
mentary knowledge of the facts and the forces with which they 
will be brought face to face as soon as the doors of the schoo!- 
house close behind them. 

“ The fact should be frankly recognized and emphasized that our 
better public schools have, for the last twenty-five years, been 
moving in this direction, and have made immense advancement ; 


but it is still true to a far greater extent than it ought to be that |: 


their tendency is to educate boys and girls away from the ideas 
of practical, self-helpful, industrial life, rather than toward It.” 

They think something is signified by the springing up of 
manual training schools. They see that it signifies educa- 
tion: 

“Itisa training of the hand for the purpose of securing at the 
same time, and primarily, the training of the mind, through the 
senses of touch and perception. The hand cannot be trained to 
accurate methods without at the same time holding the eye to 
accurate observation ; and hand and eye cannot be trained to ac- 
curate observation and manipulation, without at the same time 
exercising the mental faculties of attention, comparison, reflec. 

oa, and judgment. The use of tools upon materia] substances 
’ 
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attest or Ae chime yap develops them in 
mutual rélatior that each supports and is supported by the ¢ 

It is surprising to see the readiness with which children, even as 
young as seven or eight years, enter into the spirit of this training, 
and find delight in the exercise of the constructive faculty, which 
almost everywhere, among children, manifests itself when the op- 
portunity is given. 

“But mere work of this kind, however varied, wuee tend to 
become monotonous, and run into routine. Accordingly the 
manual! training schools introduce into their curriculum the same 
educational studies as are found in o schools, and aim thus to 
develop the intellectual faculties not than the physical. In 
the same way shop-work, when introduced as a part of the pre- 
scribed course of any public school, is not allowed to diminish the 
amount of attention given to other studies; and it is found that 
the school time, which would thus at first sight appear to be lost 
to other studies, is fully made up, and often more than made up, 
by the increased freshness, aptitude, and mental alertness which 
the pupil acquires from his manual exercises. The testimony of 
experienced observers is absolutely uniform, that boys who 
receive this double training are in no respect losers in their intel- 
lectual studies, by reason of the time spent in the work-shop, but 
are in many, if not a majority of cases, absolute gainers.” 

They express themselves on the point whether manual 
training is a sure means of obtaining the results to be 
desired of the public schools : 


“We are persuaded that manual training in the public schools 
supplies a deeply felt need; that its processes have become well 
ecough established to enable any community to enter upon It in- 
telligently and successfully ; that it involves no great expense or 
difficulty; that it should be introduced as rapidly as possible into 
every grade, beginning with kindergarten work; and that it prom- 
ises the richest results to the great body of our people, physically, 
intellectually, and morally. 

“Tt will not diminish the vigor and efficiency of our public 
schools as they now exist, but will increase both; it will not divert 
our children away from industrial pursuits, but direct them 
towards them ; it will not result in the teaching of trades by the 
public schools, but will train the body of youth intellectually pre- 
pared to enter upon all trades; it will not interfere with the high- 
est intellectual training of those who are designed for professional 
pursuits, but will give a body of common knowledge and common 
skill which will be of incalculable value to the students of all pro- 
fessions; it will not lower the standard of instruction, but will 
elevate it; and, apart from its influence on the schools, it will help 
to give dignity and efficiency to every form of useful labor.” 


As to manual training in rural schools, they cite the case 
of Sweden and France : 


“ Manual training is now given in nearly eight hundred schools 
in Sweden, and more than one hundred schools, in the city of Paris 
alone, have work-shops attached.” 


As to the means of procuring teachers they recommend 
the normal schools : 


“A fair and liberal interpretation of the laws regulating the 
system of normal schools in the state, clearly authorizes and re- 
quires them to enter upon the work of preparing teachers for 
manual training in the public schools, whenever it shall become a 
part of the curriculum.” 


They recommend as follows : 


“1. That provision be made for the introduction of manual 
training into each state normal school, with a prescribed course of 
wood work for a)l students, iron work for young men, and sewing 
and cooking for young women. The work should be accompanied, 
at every step. with a progressive course in drawing. 

“2. That an appropriation of five thousand dollars be made to 
each state normal school for the establishment of the proper 
plant, including building, tools, equipment, ete., and a further 
sum of two thousand dollars annually for maintenance. 

“3. That after April, 1890, no certificate or diploma be granted 
by a normal school to any pupil or graduate who shall not have 
completed at least the equivalent or a six weeks’ course in wood 
work. 

“4. That provision be made for the maintenance at present of a 
short summer course in wood work and iron work at the state 
college. 

“5. That the state make a moderats annual appropriation, to 
such districts as shall undertake the establishment of manual 
training in, or in connection with, their public schools. 

“6. That provision be made for the intreduction of drawing as 
a required study in every school in the state, at the earliest possi- 
ble day. 

“7, That the law require every district in its subsequent erec- 
tion or arrangement of buildings for school purposes, to make 
suitable provision for a room or rooms, to be used for the pur- 
poses of manual training. 

“8. That provision be made for the grouping of rural schools, 
for the purposes of manual training. 

“9. That a special deputy superintendent of public instruction 
be appointed as inspector of manual training. 

“10. That manual training be Introduc -d into the reformatory 
institutions provided by the state for both sexes. 

“11. That the soldiers’ orphan schools also have manual train- 
ing, at least in wood-work for boys, and sewing and cooking for 
gir ” 

The commission report that manual training has received 
but little attention in the normal schools of the several 
states, except Maryland and Teas where (Prairie View) 


sewing to the young women. 

In Wisconsin, the Whitewater and Milwaukee normal 
schools train the pupils in the use and care of common 
tools and the construction of simple forms in wood. They 
learn to handle the hammer, saw, etc. ; most of the pupils 
are females. 

In the Salem, Mass., normal school, those that wish 
receive instruction in the use of carpenter’s tools ; fifty to 
sixty do this. 

The commission give 4 list of places where industrial 








wood-work is taught to the young men, and cooking ahd- 








sation is carried on. From this is compiled 
the technical, agricultural, and polytech- 











bia Washington 





Public schools. 
t New Haven , 
a Jacksonville » (col’d.) 
Tiiinois Beardstown “ 
Moline - 
‘Peru ae 
ee 
nd Baltimore ss 
ent county sed 
ae ‘Talbot county ” 
Massachusetts ‘Poston “ 
mbridge ° 
“New Bedford - 
es « 
Minnesota ‘inneapolis ” 
Bt. Paul = 
Omaha oe 
Carson High school. 
Concord Public schools. 
Dover * 
Manchester « 
Nashua at 
New Jersey Elizabeth . 
“Hoboken “ 
ontclair - 
orristown - 
Newark ™ 
Orange - 
Vineland » 
New York Albany High school 
Jamestown Public schools. 
“New York City Workingemen’s schoo! 
> Tnd. Ed’) As’n. school 
Ohio Cleveland Public schools. 
Pe Ivania ilodiel hia “ 
vy oe Girard College. 
mia} + Tidivute Public schvols. 
Rhode. Island Providence " 
Wisconsin Tomah e 
Sparta = 
West Eau Cliire * 
Stoughton = 
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FIVE MONTHS WITH MANUAL TRAINING. 








The following is an extract from the report of a princi 
pal of a New York grammar school to the board of educa- 
tion : 

“From day to day we were amazed at the ardor of all the 
pupils, and at the beauty and accuracy of the geometrical draw- 


ings, accomplished by even the youngest boys, with pins for cen- 


ters of circles and with strings for radii. 

“lf I had needed argument or experience to make me an ad- 
vocate of what is called manual training, the results obtained in 
this way from the very youngest pupils, the keen delight taken 
by them in the doing of their work, their excessive, painstaking 
care shown and demanded under such disadvantage—which care 
and engrossed attention could have sprung only from their feel- 
ing of delight in their work—the absolute freedom on the part of 
the teacher, during these exercises, from the necessity of *‘ keeping 
order,’ all these would have opened my eyes to the value of this 
change of methods in teaching; for that is what this ‘inno- 
vation’ really is. It is not, as some misunderstand, so much an 
introduction of new subjects to displace subjects previously 
taught, as a change of method in all subjects wherein the child 
can be permitted to use his activity of hand and eye in the doing 
of work conveying educational ideas to his brain. 

“Tf teachers who have not examined the subject closely could 
realize how valuable to us has been this change froma discipli- 
nary standpoint alone; if they could see, as we do, that a large 
percentage of the expenditure of energy, by the teacher, now re- 
quired in ‘keeping order,’ could be saved, and that their classes 
would become as eager to receive instruction, and do the work re- 
quired, as the teacher is to impart it, the demand for the ‘new 
methods * would come ‘rom every section of the city. 

“ As ove result of my five months’ experience, and a _ result 
worthy, 1 believe, of being emphasized, I find, after a consulta- 
tion with my teachers, that I can abolish the practice of ‘ keeping 
in’ after three o’clock for disciplinary purposes. 

“Much of the supposed necessity for punishment of this kind 
arises from the use of methods which do not interest the child and 
against which the child’s nature rebels. Why not, then, help our- 
selves by the use of methods to which the child takes naturally 
and readily, and thus avoid almost endless friction and loss of 
energy on the part of both teacher and pupil ? 

“The work I speak of above, and the spirit evinced by the 
pupils, were not confined to selected cases; they were general ; in 
tact, boys with the previous reputation of being ‘ troublesome,’ 
* uneasy,’ ‘ restless,’ and * inattentive,’ showed in most instances the 
very best results. 

“The work in ‘free-hand drawing,’ especially in the lower grade, 
has shown fully as surprising results. The readiness with which, 
after a few weeks, the boys of the eighth, seventh, and sixth grades 
rapidly sketched objects set before them, each boy representing 
the object correctly as seen from his own position, was almost a 
revelation. The ‘kitchen’ of the female department has furnished 
us with a great variety of familiar objects which.we have freely 
used. The fact that in the younger boys of these grades we have 
found a much greater facility than in the older boys of higher 
grades, would seem to indicate great mistakes in our previous 
methods of teaching this subject. 

“In the ‘work-shop.’ too, this same feature was very striking ; 
the work done by the younger boys was, as a rule, the better. 
When, in time, we shall receive from the primary departm nts 
promotions whose training shall have been founded upon the 
study of ‘form,’ and ‘ drawing,’ under the same system of model- 
ing in clay and drawing directly from the object, what additional 
agreeable surprises.will manifest themselves, none of us can, a5 
yet, anticipate,” 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Mar. 29. Domne AND ETHICS. 
April 5. LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
“ 2. EARTH AND NUMBER. 

19. SeL¥F AND PEOPLE. 
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WHAT TO MODE]. 





By D. R. AUGSBERG. 
IL. 
The roof of the barn in illustration III. may be made 
first. Take a lumpof putty orclay, and fashion the roof 
with a case knife, then the ends and sides of the barn. 





The shed on the side should be made separately and 
then put in place. The haystack is a good illustration of 
a cone. The doors, windows, cracks, and markinys, 
generally may be scratched in with a sharp stick. The 
pigs are merely lumps with bits of wood for the legs, and 
a string for the tail. 

Illustrations IV and V are representations of the hem- 
isphere. The bird’s nest is modeled smoothly with the 





hands, and then scratched with a stick to represent the 
material of which it 1s composed. The eggs are made 
separately and placed in the nest. 

The Eskimo’s hut is like the nest, bottom side up. 











Illustration VI is a rude model of the Monitor. Pro- 
c rea bright piece of tin plate or a looking-glass that 
will make reflections, so as to represent water. Spread 
the clay or putty out flat to represent the deck of the 
Monitor, and witha knife carefully cut out the shape. 


— = 














Make a cylinderj for the turret, and put it in place, like- 
wise for the smoke-stack.. A small cube placed on the 
bow will do for the pilot house. Push a stick in the 
bow and in the stern for the flagstaff, and a bit of paper 
striped off with ink will do for the flags. 

These are a few of the hundreds of forms all about us, 
to make the time spent in the modeling class the bright- 
est of our school days, 


LEARNING TO WRITE. 





By N. J. DANFORTH. 


In an article, entitled ‘‘ Utilize the Time,” published 
in THE ScHoor. JoURNAL of October 19, I made the 
following statement : 


“ As for learning to write, tht is a mechanical process, and can 
be thoroughly mastered by pu, ils, of suitable age to handle pen 
aud ink, in thirty hours, or six school days, if those days be used 
for that purpose entirely. No stuiy of any other subject must 
interfere, and whe. once accomplished, it will le done for all 
time.” 

This statement seemed at first to be extravagant: yet, 
upon reflection, it has so appealed to the better judg- 
ment of educators, that many have expressed a desire 
to know something definite regarding the modus oper- 
andi, 

Writing, like piano playing, is performed by the use 
of certain mus:les; if done freely and rapidly, these 
muscles must have that continuous and uniform drill 
that will lead to their AUTOMATIC ACTION, in just the 
right direction to produce the effect desired; and I 
repeat just here, that the drill should be continuous 
from hour to hour, and from day to day, or seven- 
eighths of what is gained to-day in muscle training. 
will be lost by the time it is resu:ned to-morrow. I 
refer to the muscles of the arm and forearm, rather 
than to those of the fingers. The fingers are used 
mainly to hold the pen in position, while the arm is 
used to drive it. 

Pupil sits erect, and never for a moment any other 

way, with head bowed just enough to see well, front or 
right side to the desk as you choose (former preferred). 
both feet squarely on the floor, pen so held that both 
points rest equally upon the paper and he is ready for 
work, provided the relative height of desk and seat is 
correct. 
It is safe to say, however, that nine-tenths of the desks 
at which pupils sit to write, are from two to four inches 
higher than they should be for the relative seat. Cer- 
tainly we can remedy this, measurably, by letting the 
pupil sit upon anything convenient, until so elevated that 
when sitting perfectly erect with arm hanging at 
the side, the elbow woulkl just clear the top of the desk, 
an. then we shall find the pupil in a healthful, free, and 
easy workins; posture. 

We have now reached the fowth weck of the term. 
During the three weeks of school there has been no 
period set apart for writing, and yet all the pupils, seven 
years of age and upward, have been writing more or 
less in connection with the various subjects befor» them 
each day, and with no dictation as to how it should be 
done. 

We have been talkinz to the children every day about 
the week of writing that is to vome, and they in turn 


totry the experiment. 1t is Monday morning, and ail 
bocks and slates have been packed away fur a week. A 
goodly quantity of first-class foolscap paper is upon the 
teacher’s desk, and a good pen is in the hand of each 
pupil. 
which is folded from bottom to top once, thus giving a 
pad of four thicknesses on which to write, and we give 
them an exercise, first with pen-hulder upside down, 


exercises being given from the blackboard as not only 


struct. 


eight pages, surface for hours of drill. 
Will they work constantly ? 


with earnest and faithful ajplication, is sufficient. 


will bear. 
lketween periods of drill, let a moment or two be used 


ing, at the discretion of the teacher. 
In any rightly prepared series of copy-books, will be 
founda graded list of nu»vement exercises, to which the 


needed, to fix with the pupils any special form of move- 
ment or letter. Let the class be worked, while they 
work, insisting, I reywat, upon no deviation from an 





have been talking to their parents ; and now all are eager 


Fach one is then furnished with « sheet of paper 


then with pen itself dry, and finally with good ink, such 


will involve the proper movement, but with lines that 
will ultimately enter into the letters that they con- 


]bo not allow extravagance in paper, but covering the 
sane lines many anil many a time, we have in these 
Ity no means. From five to ten minutes at a time, 
Many a dill can be given in concert, with music, or 


metionome, if possible ; if not, with counting, or taps of 
the pencil, accelerating the time as much as the class 


for some light calisthenic exercise, or a song, or march- 


live teacher will add very largely from time to time, as 


absolutely correct position in every respect, and at the 
end of the week, while many of the pupils will urge to 
be allowed to write longer, such results wil] have been 
‘aeliieved as will be ulmost inconceivable to those who 


a 


practice the ord‘nary method of teaching children how 
to write. 


_ 
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FORM STUDY.—IX. 








By Lanapon S. THompPson, Jersey City, N. J. 
STICK LAYING AND DRAWING. 

In our progress in form study we have considered the 
sphere, the cube, and the equilateral cylinder, as wholes, 
as to their surfaces, and as to their faces. This proce- 
dure logically brings us to consider their edges. The 
sphere has no edges: the cylinder has two circular 
edges that enclose a surface, and cannot well be con- 
sidered apart from plane circles; hence, to complete the 
idea of our last lesson the circular tablet should be used 
for invention in the same manner as the square tablet 
was used. Mary pleasing figures may thus be 
laid and drawn. 

When we come to the cube, however, we find the dis- 
tinction between the solid itself, its surface, its faces, 
its edges, and its courses, or points, well marked. By 
allowing the pupils to handle the cube they may be led 
so see where one face ends and another begins, or where 
two faces meet, or come together. Thay may be taught 
to call this line of meeting an edge. They may then be 
led to find other edges in objects about the room, and 
fin:lly to count, and to remember the number of the edges 
of a cube. 

For the first exercise in stick laying let each chiid take 
two straight sticks, (tooth-picks will do) or pieces of 
wire, one, two, or three inches in length, and arrange 
then in as many relative positions as possible, and then 
draw each arrangement on the slate or paper. The 
drawing may be free-hand if the teacher prefers, but as 
invertion is the chief object, we see no objection to the 
use of the stick itself as a ruler. The following are somes 


=+T L\V/\_X 


positions given as suggestions to the teacher, but not to 
be copied by the pupil. 

This lesson furnishes an excellent opportunity for 
teaching the qualities and the names of t&e different 
angles; also for teaching tle meaning of parallel and 
perpendi: ‘ular. 

For a f.ture lesson Jet each pupil have three sticks to 
be arranged in as many tasteful forms as possible, and 
drawn on the slate or on the paper. The following are 
some ef the forms that may be discovered by the 


ATTINL/ORA 
EY HK 





NZ 


Again, give to each pupil four sticks to be arranged 
and drawn, as inthe previous directions. The following 


are suggestions to the teacher: 





VW 
WAXXLS XX 


For another exercise let each pupil have five sticks to 
be arranzed and drawn as usua!. As the number of 
sticks increases the number of possible combinations in- 
creases sauch more rapidly, so that by the use of six, 


seven, eight or more sticks, the combinations become 
practically unlimited. 
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ANGLE LAYING AND DRAW1NG. 

Closely connected with the preceding is what may be 
called angle laying. At first, let each pupil have two 
pieces of wire bent in the form of two right angles to be 
arranged and drawn either free-hand or by using the 
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angle asaruler. After two are taken and thus used. 
four, five, and six may be taken and used in the same 


way. Suggestions are given. 


on gh To 
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At another time let each pupil have two acute angles 
made of bent wires to be arranged and drawn as usual. 


Four may also be taken and used in the same way, The 
following are suggestions : 


RIVE 
OV AN< SO < 


Again, give each pupil two obtuse wire angles and let 
him arrange and draw them as before. 
Let four alsobe taken. Suggestions for the teacher : 
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This work will educate the eye of the pupil to note 
the different forms around him. 

He will be able to invent forms. Let him lay sticks 
until he has a form that pleases him ; then he may call 
the teacher to see it. Ifit is approved he may draw it 
on paper. (Suppose it to be star-shaped, for example.) 
Then let bim place one above and one below, then one 
to the right of each, making six in all. This is the way 
wall paper is made—by repeating pleasing forms. 
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WRITING. 


My plan is to have a box of copies which I have cut 
from from old copy-books. These copies are classified ; 
only one word usually in a copy, as man, child, putty. 

1. I have all the school exercise their pens on a large 
O, for example ; this is to get freedom of movement. 
They go round and round ten times, When all are “lim- 
bered up” I give a small n with a circle around it ; they 
go around ten times. 

2. Then I go to the blackboard, and take some capi- 
tal tkey need instruction on, as B, and analyze it and 
then go around and criticise. Then I call 7+ several 
.pupils to the blackboard and they try the B. Then we 
criticise their work. 

8. Then I give a copy slip, as child. I write on the 
board and speak of the proportionsof each letter. Then 
all write it freely as possible, While they write I call 
out, ‘‘ Position.” This reminds them to sit straight. 
“Pens.” This reminds them of the correct way of 
holding. ‘A smooth, light line.” This is to stop the 
scratching. ‘‘ Don’t go too slow.” 

4, Next pupils are called to the blackboard to write 
child five times. 

5. If there is more time a word like ‘‘ ball” is given to 
employ the capital drilled on, R. L. S. 


A LESSON IN MUSIC. 


Reported by ELLA B, HALLOCK. 


TEACHER,—Prof, D. P. Horton, of Brooklyn public schools. 

PLAce.—Primary department in public school, Southold, N. Y. 

OsJeEcT OF LEsson.—To teach a little song and fix in the mind 
the principal tones of the scale. 

PREPARATION.—Thete was a little confusion resulting from 
changing seats, and Prof. Horton softly sang, ‘‘ Hush my dear, 
lie still and slumber,” etc. Every noise was hushed, and every 
eye was fixed upon the teacher. He sang: 

**Good morning, all.” 
2 3 5 8) 

And the pupils responded : 

**Good morning, sir.” 
¢'4 3 5 8) 

The Lesson.—‘‘I am*going to tell you a little story in 
song. Listen carefully, for I shall ask you about it.” 

(Then indicating the notes used in the song by point- 
ing with the fore-finger of the right hand, to the fingers 
and spaces of the left, he sang :) 


** Two little birdies 
One wintry day, 
Began to wonder, 
And then to say, 

‘ How about breakfast 
This wintry day ?’” 


** How many heard what I said?” ‘* What did I sing 
about?” ‘How do you think the little birds felt+” 
‘* Why sorry?” 

(Touching two little girls on the head, he sang :) 


‘* Two little maidens 
One wintry day, 
Into the garden, 
Wended their way, 
Where the snow lay deep 
On that wintry day.” 


** Do you think the little maidens felt sorry for the 
birds?” ‘‘ Now let us see what they did.” 
(Made motions as 1f sweeping, and sang :) 


** One with a broom 
Swept the snow away, 
One scattered crumbs ; 
Then away to play, 
And birdies had breakfast 
That wintry day.” 


‘* Now, how do you think the birdiesfelt?” ‘ And the 
little maidens ?” 

(Pupils were enthusiastic.) 

‘* Before you sing the song, we will have a little 
exercise.” 

(Sang and wrote the scale on the board.) 


do 
ti 
la 
sol 
fa 
mi 
re 
do 


‘* Here is our scale, you have all seen it before. Sing 

as I point :” 
(Pupils sang, 1—8 ; 1—8; 1—8; 1-8.) 

‘* Now sing with me, la-la ; John-ny ; pa-pa; ma-ma.’ 

** Sing again as I point.” (Pupils sang, 1—5 ; 1—5 
etc.) 

‘*Very good. Now again.” (Pupils sang, 1—3; 1—3; 
etc.) ; 

** Not so good. It is easier to go to a first cousin than 
to a second, and 5, you know, is first cousin to 1.” 

‘Sing with me: 


se ower om -i @ 


1—_ 2 8 
Look at me. 
1— 2 3 
tra la ila. 
1— 2 8 
Ha, ha, ha! 


1—- 2 38— 4 
Look on the floor. 
1—- 2 8 4 5 
John-ny loves to drive. 
5— 6— 7 8 
All sit up straight. 
1— 2 3 4 5— 6— TH 8 
We must not come to school so late. 
s— c,h Be Eee Bee Bin 2 
When school is out we'll all run home. 


‘* Now let us sing the syllables. Are you tired? All 





stand, -Place hands on top of head, elbows out.” (Prof. 





Horton marched up and down, and all sang one stanza 
of ‘‘ Marching through Georgia.”) ‘‘ Now sing, do— 
sol— _ mi— do, 8— 5— 38— 1. This is good fun 
8— 5— 3— 1. Let’s all sit down.” 

(Pupils were seated and al! sang the syllables of the 
scale with enthusiasm.) 

‘*Read what I write on the board. (Teacher wrote 
rapidly.) 

‘d-'d'd|sss|mm|dmjff| 
rrr|jssi:m[rmf|sss| 
It] -dil 

(Teacher questioned in regard to time and characters ; 
then, tapping on the board under each note to show the 
time, they all read, holding the notes having a dash 
under, twice as long as the others. ) 

** All sing.” (Notes were sung two or three times.) 

“‘Now let us learn the words.” (Pupils repeated in 
coacert the words of the first stanza, particular attention 
being paid to expression. Then the stanza was sung. 
In this manner the entire song was soon learned. 

‘We will give a little concert now. You sing the 
words and I will sing la, la.” (Pupils sang with confi- 
dence. ) 

“Very good. I will sing the words this time, and 
you sing la, la.” (Pupils sang.) 

‘* Tt is nearly twelve o'clock, so I know you are ready 
for the closing piece. Read what I place on the board:” 

dr|md|mf|s jis,1,s,f,|md] 
ss| dil ; 

(Pupils read and sing the notes, then the words.) 


** Come to dinner, 
There’s the bell, 
Bacon and potatoes, 
That is well.” 





HONESTY. 

Do most young children know that it is wrong to de- 
ceive? No; not until they have been taught. This is our 
opinion. Mr. Quick has recently said that ‘‘ Education 
does not create anything ; it can only develop and un- 
fold the faculties which children bring with them into 
the world.” This we believe. The young child has the 
potentiality of honesty, but it has also the potentiality of 
dishonesty. Blood tells, it is true, but training tells also, 
and it is with training, and not ancestral blood, that 
teachers have to do. 

How shall we make all children honest? It is not pos- 
sible. If teachers were perfect, and could have the care 
of infants from the first on to their sixth or seventh year. 
it could be done, but not otherwise. Teachers are not 
perfect, and all children do not have good surroundings. 
So the school is limited. It is certain that some children 
will grow up dishonest, on account of their environ- 
ments. Change these, and the moral character of chil- 
dren will also be changed. So we come to our first 
point. 

Honesty is promoted by association. John becomes a 
bad boy because Bill, Jim, Joe, and Bob were bad boys. 
A man who puts his hand on a red hot stove will get 
burned. Contact did the work, and contact always does 
it. One sinner makes another sinner. If the first sinner 
hadn’t sinned, the second wouldn't. If sin hadn’t be- 
gun, it wouldn’t have continued. It is now propa- 
gated by association. If we could prevent sinners from 
associating with each other, and put them in good sur- 
roundings, we should go a long way towards reforming 
them. Honesty can be promoted by seating pupils in 
the school-room, choosing their room-mates, and arrang- 
ing their play-mates. 

From the association of good boys and girls with each 
other, is but a step to the association with good books. 
A bad book is worse than a bad boy, for it can be carried 
in the pocket, or put under the bed; a bad boy can be 
looked after more easily. About the only way we know 
of to keep children from reading bad books is fd create a 
taste for good ones. Fight a fire by kindling a fire. But the 
good book must be good, not goody-goody. It will not 
do to make good distasteful. This was once true, mucl: 
more than now. A child cannot be mide to love a dry 
book. Such a book, however good, is not-good for a 
child. Bad stories are usually quite interesting. The 
stories of ‘* Robber Joe” or ‘‘ Captain Kidd” are wonder- 
fully fascinating, not because they are bad, but because 
they touch a side of the boy on which he likes to be 
touched. Satanic writers study boy psychology ; Chris. 
tian writers must do the same. A book must get down 
to where a child lives now, not where he is expected to 
live ten. or fifteen years ahead. A good, honest book is 4 
wonderfully good thing. We have many such now , aud 
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many more are to appear. 
Do anything but steal them. 

A good story well told is an excellent thing. But it 
must be good. None of your old-fashioned tales, after 
the Hannah More style. Many of our Sunday-school 
books have been written on this type. Alas! What 
yawnings over them on Sunday afternoons! What 
sleepy droning, drawling! 
away with them. Give the boys an honest, live story. 


Buy them. Borrow them. 


| 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


LIBERTY ISLAND.—It was proposed to remove the immi- 
grant landing station from Castle Garden to Bedlow’s 
(Liberty) island. New York and New Jersey congressmen 
protested strongly against it, and M. Bartholdi sent a long 





What stupidity! Let us| letter expressing his surprise that such a thing was pro- 


posed. He thinks theisland should be reserved for statues 


Moody recently told a congregation of children about Mr. | of our heroes and other netional memorials. What do you 


Zaccheus, Mrs. Zaccheus, and all the little Zaccheuses ! 
They laughed, he laughed. Why not? Was it wrong? 
Why? It wasina church. Well, what of that? Was 
it wrong? We think not. At all events it was live. 
Nothing is much worse in morals than a perfunctcry 
story, nothing much better than a good one. Mr. 
Moody's story had a point to it, which made its permanent 
mark, in the memories of his young hearers, that will re- 
main as long as life lasts. 

The best way, of all ways, to teach honesty, is to live, 
act, speak, and work for it. An honest man is the 
noblest work of God, because of what he does, not on 
account of what he preaches. Example tells, words do 
not. Practice is golden, talk leaden. Little things are 
noticed, even by little children, and little things tell. In 
fact life’s greatest work is made up of little things. 
Little kindnesses, little helps, little politenesses, little 
hints—these are honest. 

It is not wrong for a teacher even to confess a fault. 
Many assume “ to know it all.” 
Nobody ‘“‘ knows it all.” An honest confession, ‘I do 
not know,” is often a confession of knowledge, for what 
is knowledge but a conviction of limitations? In other 





Pupils know better. | 


know of the statue of Liberty ? 

EARTHQUAKES.—Slight earthquake shocks have been 
felt in Germany and Spain. Ina ‘arge district between 
Russia and China near the Thian Shan mountains, there 
have been severe shocks, and the people are all encamped 
in the fields, afraid to sleep in their huts. What is an 
earthquake ? 

THE Cross oF St. GEorGE.—The British flag has been 
hoisted at Chiloma, Africa, north of the confluence of the 
Shire and Ruo rivers. 
to land near the Shire * 


FREEING AFRICAN SLAVES.—The Arab masters have 
accepted the terms of Mr. Mackenzie, the agent of the 
British East Africa Company, by which nearly 3,000 run- 
away slaves who have settled in Fulladoyo will procure 
their freedom, by doing work equivalent to fifty shillings 
each. What white nations have been enslaved * Where 
did the slaves of the United States come from ? 





MIssissIPPI FLoops.—The Mississippi river rose to an 
unusual height and threatened to break the levees. A 
large part of Arkansas was under water. Great damage 
was done. What is a levee? What country is protected 


words, a knowing of what we do know, is over against | from the ocean by artificial works ° 


the knowledge we do not know. All knowledge is rela- 
tive. So it is that a confession of ignorance is often a 
proof of wisdom, Let teachers be frank and outspoken, 
and the pupils will be the same. 

In the same line of thought we must remember that 
absolute honesty in recitation should be insisted upon. 
Pupils sometimes say, ‘I didn’t think,” when they did 
think, or ‘‘ know, but I cannot think,” when the truth 
is, they do not know. They tell “‘ fibs” about the time 
they have put upon their lessons, and say, ‘‘I studied 
hard,” when they didn’t study very hard. All of this 
small lying is to be condemned. Truth is the greatest 
thing man can seek, so 1t is the greatest thing a child can 
practice. The teacher asks a child, ‘‘ Did you play by 
the way?” If the child says, ‘‘ Yes, sir,” there is great 
hope for that child, but if he prevaricate:, there is no 
hope, until the habit of fibbing is broken up. Absolute 
truthfulness is the only safe ground—the only safe 
ground, Note this, teachers. It is under all success in 
moral teaching. Here it is: absolute honesty, truthful- 
ness, openness, fairness, in everything. Cultivate this! 
Cherish this! Work for it! Gertir! Then you get all 
that is worth having, under all moral or religious instruc- 
tion. 


* 


LESS THAN LYING. 





It isnot enough that a child be taught not to tell a lie , 
that is only one of the active, outward manifestations of a 
trait that needs to be eradicated, root and all. There are 
times when silence is lying; there are times when the 
truth, or part of it, can be told so as to give the effect of 
alie. It is easier to cultivate an abhorrence of these 
methods of deceit, even, than to produce a hatred of 
direct lies. A boy in school, near a window, sees some 
truants pull a gate-bell,and run away. His teacher says 
to him, ‘“‘ Fred, did the bell ring?” He answers, “‘ Yes, 
sir,” and the teacher goes to see what is wanted. When 
he returns, and returns good-natured, he has a fine chance 
to show the meanness of a deceitful act. There was no 
direct lying ; the bell did ring ; it was quite a joke; but 
how much meaner than to lie, is it to deceive, and yet 
soothe the conscience by avoiding untruthful words. 

Beaman! Don’t do even your lying in a sneaking, 
underhanded way. If you must lie, do it directly and 
openly, and take a fair risk of losing your reputation, a 
fair chance of punishment and contempt. What Fred did 
was not only a sin, a lie; it was a mean sin, a mean lie, 
because he intended to defend himself by citing his words, 
and ignoring their effect. Children should learn to despise 
prevarication and.deceit even more than lying; the lat- 
ter follows those as a matter of course. 





THe Most PopuLAR THROUGH TRAIN IN THE WoRLD.—The 
most popular through passenger train in the world is the No. 5, 
on the New Vork Central and Hudson River Railroad. It leaves 
New York for the West at 6.00 P. M., daily, and consists of from 
twelve to sixteen magnificent Wagner Vestibule Sleeping-cars, 
in addition to day coaches, dining, baggage, mail, and express cars, 


| 


AN IMMIGRANT BILL.—A bil] has been introduced to con- 
gress providing that every alien who comes to the United 
States shall be taxed three dollars, and that no person 
shall be permitted to land who is an avowed anarchist, 
polygamist, socialist, nihilist, or who is an idiot, a lunatic, 
or who has been convieted of any crime: nor any person 


What other country also lays claim | 


———— ee 


1 -- 


THE TARIFF BILL. 





A new tariff bill, prepared by the Republican leaders, 
has been made ready for action in Congress. By it the 
present taxation would be reduced by about $60,000,000. 
This is secured mainly by cutting down, by fifty per 
cent, the tax on imported sugar, and by placing certain 
unimportant articles on the free list; but about 
$18,000,000 of the reduction is from decreased taxation 
on tobacco, on alcohol used in the arts, and upon ven- 
ders of tobacco and alcohol of all kinds. 

The bill, besides reducing these taxes, imposes others 
that have not heretofore been laid. These are mainly 
upon raw materials. Thus hides are to be taxed 1} cents 
|a pound, equal to about 35 per cent ad valorem. This is 
meant to suit the cattle raisers, but it of course does not 
suit the shoe manufacturers, who want to get their 
leather as cheaply as possible, so as to compete with for- 
eigners. Then certain lead-ores that now come in free 
are taxed: and so are a good many farm products. 

Tariff taxation is sure to please some people and dis- 
please others ; and in the long run the people who have 
the most votes will, if they understand what they want, 
get what they want; but each different interest is so 
clamorous for the particular tax that it thinks of use to 
it, that to frame a billis not an easy task. 
thing is that the consumers, that is, a majority of the 
people, never take the trouble to go to Washington to 
urge their interests in having the necessaries of life made 


One queer 


as cheap as possible. 

There is one feature of the tariff that every teacher in 
the land ought to say something about. on Arbor day 
the duty on lumber. As long as this remains, there will 
be an increased tendency te cut down our forests, instead 
of letting Canada cut down hers: and the cutting down 
of forests, except very gradually and for the purpose of 
making farms, is verv injurious to the country that thus 
parts with its trees. The planting of trees on Arbor day 
|is of comparatively little use as long as Congress puts a 
| premium on cutting them down again. The country, if 
it can, ought to buy its lumber elsewhere, and leave its 
| own trees standing : but it won't do this as long as there 
| is an import tax on foreign lumber. 


crippled or without means of support, or who has any | 


loathsome or contagious disease. Why does a law restrict- | 


ing immigration seem desirable * 

CHILDREN IN FACTORIEs.—The committee of the Berlin 
labor conference agreed to the exclusion of children under 
twelve from factories. Why should not young children be 
thus employed ” 


CAPTIVES IN CHAINS.—A number of European prisoners 
were seen recently on the way to Abomey. They were in 
chains, and were being cruelly treated by the escort. The 
French consular agent, owing to his sufferings and 
despairing of assistance, attempted to commit suicide. 

EUROPEAN STRIKES.—Ten thousand miners in North 
Wales and twenty thousand Tyneside engineers joined the 
strikers. The wages of the Nottingham miners were 
advanced five per cent. 





shire, and Leicestershire five per cent. 
Brunswick conceded the men a small advance. What is 
the usual effect of strikes ? 





A VETERAN’s DEATH.—Gen. Robert C. Schenck died at 
Washington March 23. In the war he took part in Bull 
Run, Petersburg, Cross Keys, Gettysburg, and other bat- 
tles. Before the war he ws minister to several South 
American states and after the war served several terms in 
congress and as minister to Great Britain. Describe the 
first Bull Run battle. 


AN AntTi-TRUsT BILL.—Mr. Sherman’s anti-trust bill 
was discussed in the United States senate. Its enemies 
say that it could be used to suppress the Farmers’ Alliance 
and the Knights of Labor. What is a trust? For what 
purpose was the Knights of Labor formed * 

PRINCE BISMARCK.—The chancellor of the German em- 
pire has resigned, and General Von Caprivi has been 
appointed his successor. Caprivi is a military man rather 


fill ismarck’s shoes himself. 
marck. Of the wars with France and Austria. 
relation does Prussia bear to Germany ? 


IMPROVING BREMEN’S HARBOR.—Fifteen million marks 
will be spent in widening the harbor and building a deeper 
lock. How muchisamark’ Mention some of the best 
harbors in the world. 


Tell what you know of Bis 
What 


A New Comet.—Prof. Brooks, director of Smith observ. 
atory, verified his discovery of a new comet in the eastern 
sky. Its position was: Right ascension, 21 hours 10 min- 
utes; declination north, 7 degrees 15 minutes, with a slow 
motion northward. It is a bright telescopic object, with a 
tail, and is the first comet of the year. What is a teles- 





copic object ? 


The masters decided to advance | 
the wages of miners in Yorkshire, Staffordshire, Derby- | 
The employers in | 


than a statesman, and the new emperor seems to intend to | 





TALKS WITH PUPILS. 


ARE OTHER PLANETS INHABITED ? 


An Italian astronomer. Schiaparelli by name, has been 
|making some discoveries that are exciting the star- 
gazers all over the world, for they seem to show that 
there is at least a possibility of life*on some of the 
planets. 

He has been pointing his telescope at Mars and Mercury. 
On the surface of Mars he has discovered some incom 
prehensible lines that look hke canals, thousands of 
miles in length, and running at right angles to each 
other in different directions. These lines seem to have 
grown in length since he first saw them, and, as their 
regularity seems to show that they are not accidental, 
some people think that the *‘ inhabitants of Mars” are 
lencaging in the construction of enormous highways. 
3ut this is the merest surmise, and has no importance as 
vet. Perhaps later we shall find out what these lines 

are. 

Mercury, which is the smallest of the rlanets, and the 
jone nearest the sun, has never been thought of very 
| much in connection with animal life. Being only a lit- 
| tle more than one-third as far from the sun as the earth 
| is, it was supposed that the heat of the planet must be 

| too great for any such life. at least, as we know bere. 
And this would be true, if Mercury revolves upon its 
|axisas the earth does, presenting its different sides to 
|the sun’s rays alternately, and making ‘‘day” and 
**night.” Some planets revolve thus, and some do not. 
| The moon, which is a ‘‘ planet” to the earth just as the 
|earth is to the sun, does not revolve at all. We never 
see the ‘* other side" of the moon: it always faces us in 
| one way. though sometimes the whole of its face is 
|illumined, and sometimes only a part of it. At ‘‘ new 

moon” the sun is shining on the back of the moon; its 
| face is dark. but is still facing us. 

Now Schiaparelli thinks that he has discovered proof 
' that Mercury always faces the sun in this way : one side 
always light and hot. the other side always dark and 

lcold. If this is true, of course the hot side is too hot for 
| any life like ours, it is so near the sun. and so perpetually 
exposed to the sun’s rays; and the cold side must be a 
great deal colder than our poles, because the sun never 
gets at it at all. 
| But there must be, too, « strip of Mercury's surface, 
between the hot and hght side, and the cold and dark 
| side, that is in a perpetual state of twilight ; where the 
sun's rays strike so obliquely (as they do at sunset on the 
}earth) that they do not get up such a tremendous heat 
jafter all. So that, if Mercury hasan atmosphere (and it 
is quite certain that it has) this belt of twilight may be a 
| very respectable sort of place for some kinds of plants 
|and animals to live in. It is made still moreso bya 
| slight oscillation, so to speak, of the planet, whereby the 
| exact line between light and darkness is moved east and 
west twice, in the course of a year, several hundred 
miles. The territory lying between the extremes of this 
movement, along the ‘‘two edges” of the planet, must 
be Mercury’s temperate—and perhaps habitable—zone. 
Now who will invent a telephone to ring up the people 
that live there? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








THE SOUTH’S PROGRESS. 


Mr. Morrison’s letter in the last SCHOOL JOURNAL con- 
tuins much that ischeering. The South Carolina towns at 
present are doing as well, educationally, as those of any 
other Southern state, and possibly better. Seventeen 
towns are mentioned by him, wherein a special local tax 
for schools is levied ; but there are probably hundreds of 
avhool districts that have no local tax, and therefore have 
nothing to depend upon save the appropriations from the 
state. which run the schools for three or four months. (See 
report of the United States commissioner of education, for 
1887-88, page 80, table 12.) Now the strength of the public 
schoo!s in the North is in the willingness of the people to 
submit to local district taxation, and to lay it on heavily 
when necessary; there are cases, for example, where five 
per cent. is levied. But this is the exception rather than 
the rule in the South. 

While progress is being made, yet, comparing the enroll- 
ment of pupils in the public schools of the South with the 
total expenciture year by year for the past five or ten 
years, the increase in the latter is too small. The popula- 
tion is growing every year fully as rapidly as the school 
fund; but the increase in the school fund should be 
greater than the increase in population. 

Supt. E. C. Branson, of Athens, Ga., says in the Georgia 
Teacher : ‘‘ I see that the county alliances in North Caro- 
lina are calling upon one another to demand that the 
legislature abolish the public schools of the state. ‘They 
are disgusted with the kind of thing they now have in that 
line. . . . The public schools are no better in this state 
than in North Carolina or Tennessee—not so good, in fact, 
And the nose of the intelligent, respectable man in Georgia 
tilts celestially at the bare mention of the kind of public 
schools that afflict our country districts. The farmers are 
the very men of all men to head the riot against these 
malodorous nothings having local habitation and the 
name of free schoois in Georgia.’’ The causes of this con- 
dition of things are well stated in Painter’s “‘ History of 
Education,” pp, 308-313. The foundation trouble is the 
sentiment of the people at the South regarding free 
schools. 


North Carolina. R. 8S. 8. 


LAYING AND LYING. 

Would it be correct to say, “The hen sits on eggs? " or, “The 
hen sets for the purpose ot Y hatehing chickens ? Ficgee fiago- 
guish sit and set ; also lay and lie. F. M. 

“The hen sets” is correct; “the hen sits” is red 
rect ; unless you mean, not that the hen is performing her 
natural duties, but that sbeis in a sitting position. In 
the latter sense of course you can say that a hen, or a cow, 
or an elephant, sits; but the correct word in regard to a 
hen’s usual occupation is set. Hens set, men sit; hens lay, 
men lie. In the latter case much confusion results from 
the similarity of different verbs and the mixture of their 
tenses. The following forms are correct; how often do 
you meet anyone who always uses them all correctly ? 

A hen lays an egg. 

A hen laid an egg. 

A hen has laid an egg. 

These are from the transitive verb to lay. 

A man lays his book on the table. 

A man laid his book on the table. 

A man has laid his book on the table. 

These are from another transitive verb to lay. 

A man lies on the bed. 

A man lay on the bed. 

A man has lain on the bed. 

These are from the intransitive verb to ie. (NEVER say 
that a man lays on the bed, or laid on the bed, or has laid 
on the bed, or is laying on the bed.) 

A man lies. 

A man lied. 

A man has lied. 

These are from another intransitive verb to lie. 

Remember that to lie is intransitive, to lay transitive ; 
to lay is followed by a direct object, TO LIE NEVER Is. All 
this is confusing, of course, but if you can use this dozen 
of forms correctly and without hesitation, the educated 
people you meet will look up to you and feel more sure of 
your culture than if you recited Plato, Virgil, and Shake- 
speare all at.once. 





BOLIVIA, 

What caused Bolivia to lose its sea coast ? 
Douglas, Mich. 8. C. T. 

Bolivia and Peru were allies in the war against Chili, 
1879-83. Chili had always claimed a part of Bolivia’s 
Pacific territories, and at the conclusion of the war, in 
which the Chilians were completely victorious, the entire 
coast possessions were ceded from Bolivia to Chili. They | ang 
are not of great importance, the desert of Atacama occupy- 

ig the larger part ; and in the eyes of the political scien- | P&‘Toos 

s the change is 4 correct one, Bolivia’s natural outlet 





being the Atlantic (by way of the rivers), while Chili’s is 
the Pacific. Geographically, therefore, the Pacific coast 
is more naturally Chili’s than Bolivia’s, as it is separated 
from the latter country by difficult mountain ranges. In 
the great plan of history the petty wars seem gradually to 
be producing, as nations on the world’s map, geographic 
and ethnic unities. 


TENNYSON’S LATEST POEM. 
Can you reprint Te ‘s last poem? I am told that it is one 
of the most beautifal he bas written. 
Tucson, Arizona. A. L. G. 
We presume you mean this, but its beauty leads us to 
hope that it is by no means the laureate’s last poem. On 
the contrary, we hope that he will live to write more, of 
the same grand and perfect simplicity. We consider it 
quite equal to the best work of Tennyson’s younger days. 
CROSSING THE BAR. 
Sunset and evening star, 
. And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark ; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 


DICTION ARIES--SENATORS. 


1. Please state what dictionary you consider the standard for 
pronunciation. 
2. Will a new apportionment be made by Congress for senators 


after the present census is taken ? 
Evans, Bolo. A. E. Livre. 


1. We have several dictionaries on our tables and use 
them all—Webster’s, Worcester’s, and the Century. They 
vary in the pronunciation of but a few words; but differ- 
ent people have different ideas of pronunciation. Many 
years ago Worcester’s and Weuster’s dictionaries varied 
considerably ; as they have been revised, they now differ 
but little. 

2. Senators are never “‘apportioned.’”’ Each state has 
two and only two, and there isno known method by which 
any state could have more than two, or could be deprived 
of the right to have two. The number of congressmen, 
however, varies after each census. Do please, A. E. L., 
buy, beg, or borrow, a copy of the Constitution and read it. 
It is a most interesting and valuable document. 


ponte tell me what to do and how to doit. I wish to 
= Lt a do not know anything about drawing or yousio. 2. Ihave 
taught twenty years in ungraded schools. 3. I have taken the 
first uniform examination. Is it worth while to try tor the state 
certiticate? If iA tell me what branches to take first. I cannot 
take them all, because | am og low grades, and it will 
hard to prepare tor that examinatio: 5 & 

We say, if you have health, undertake the state cumaten- 
tion. Begin with arithmetic, geography, and history, this 
year. Begin at once, to-day, with drawing and music. 
You will need the aid of some teacher; if possible join a 
class or club. Besides you should study the advanced 
methods in pedagogy, so fou will be fitted for a better 
paying place. Be sure to plan for advancement. 


y amous Martrers.—1. Is the sun north or south ot the equator? 

2. W pole 1s now 1n utter darkness? 

3. How would you use intellectual arithmetic in Coit schools? 

4. When 1s the word “awful ” proper ? 

1. The sun crossed the equator, going nia Sep. 21; it 
has come back to the equator, and crossed it March 21. 

2. The north pole is in darkness from Sep. 21 to March 
21-—but it is not in ‘‘ utter darkness” all that time. 

8. Just asin any school; give every class a training in 
intellectual arithmetic ; if you can form a class. 

4. If the school-house should be struck by lightning 
while all were there you would rightly say it was an awful] 
occurrence. 


AN ERROR CORRECTED,—In a recent issue you state that 
in no place does a calendar month constitute a scholastic 
month. In Wyoming, a teacher is required to teach from 
date to date, making more than 20 days in some months. 

Laramie. WESTERNER. 





MICROBE.—How is microbe pronounced? I do not find it in the 
dictionaries, pel hae red ony ey al Brak ¥, M. HH. 


It is in two syllables, with the accent on the first; thei 
and the o are both long. 


No WONDER IT IS Forut.sn. ie ee Wh ee of the famous 
raed Rey ttdsoa ‘atlroad, sapmesas ta Hone a 
iver 
luxury with those of a first-class men De ae 
—— convenience ce Phy By Bae at rund Central b- wR 4 


4 ot ety of, New Yr ore, ‘rasa = ato ~-—h Oy 


‘this great four-track Trunk Line is unsurpassed safety, 
outlet | comfort, and the speed of its splendid trains, ~- 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


THE state normal school of Alabama, at Troy, bas had 
a very prosperous school year. The to‘al enrollment 
will be over seven hundied. There are to be two state 
normal institutes or summer schools of methods, a month 
long, at Troy and at Florence, the former to be con- 
ducted by Edwin R. Eldridge, LL.D., and the other by 
Prof. J. K. Powers, at Florence. There will be besides 
several district institutes a week long. The principles 
and methods of the ‘‘new education” will be ably 
expounded in these. The need of more funds to aid the 
growth of the school system is now felt. The teachers 
feel anxious that the “ Blair bill” should pass. The con- 
stitution of Alabama will not permit local taxation for 
schools. Now only $500,000 is appropriated, but it will 
require fully four million dollars to give the white and 
the black children in the state in separate schools the ad- 
vantages now enjoyed by the children of Ohio, Illinois, 
or Iowa. The burden of educating the blacks is too 
great for the white people alone. They are working 
away at it, but the task is Herculean. 








Ir seems to be settled that more physical training 
must be given in our public schools. ‘‘ No time !” shouts 
back the man in the school-room ; “‘ my program is full 
now.” So they shouted out “no time” when manual 
training was propose), but manual training is making 
its way, and it is quite amusing to hear the reports: 
‘*They seem to learn just as much of really useful 
studies as before.” The meeting at Boston was one of 
the steps of a great movement. From it will result in 
the years to come a series of experimeats in physical 
training that will eventuate into a settled course. We 
believe this movement to be an outgrowth of the study 
of manual training. Manual training considers the 
entire body of the human being in his total relation to 
the earth. 

No book on education has been more popular than 
‘‘ Educational Reformers,” by R. H. Quick. A new and 
greatly ixproved edition has been got ready by E. L. 
Kellogg & Co.. that has features of great importance. 
There are topical headings, a chronological table, and a 
new index; there is besides an almost entirely new 
chapter on Froebel and the kindergarten. The price of 
this elegant edition is $1.00. 

Is it a fact that a large proportion of our prison popu- 
lation are educated? It is stated that, in the Northern 
states east of Ohio, illiteracy is 5.3, criminal and 
insane, 1 in 227; but that in states where there is much 
illiteracy, the insane and criminal number 1 in 402. 
Accerding to this there is less likelihood in the illiterate 
states of crime and insanity than in New England and 
New York. Now every sound-headed man believes that 
education tends to do away with crime and insanity. 
These figures have thcir explanation; we leave our 
readers to give it. 

— 

THE Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association’s meeting 
will be held at Columbia City, April 3,4, and5. A good 
question is set for discussion the second day : ‘‘ How to 
secure Teaching of Subject instead of Text-books.” The 
same afternoon ‘‘ Head and Hand” is the topic, while on 
the third day industral drawing will be considered. 
There are other papers to be read, but these show that 
the Indiana teachers are alive to the movements of the 
hour. 





THE Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association held its 
meeting at Aurora, March 26, 27, and 28. Among the 
subjects for discussion we note ‘‘ Development in the Re- 
citation,” ‘‘The Superstition of Method,” and ‘ The 
Educational Value of Diplomas.” 





THE directors of the National Association should ar- 
range for an excursion to Wyoming, if what the Chicago 
Tribune says is true. 

Lots of women from the East have gone to Wyomiog 
within the last few years, yet the demand is far greater 
than the supply. There are hundreds of young girls 
working like slaves for a mere pittance in Chicago, who 
could go to Wyoming, get a school there, and decide on 
a husband. They would not have to look for them. The 
school-room is the greatest avenue to matrimony in the 
West. Two-thirds of the wives of Wyoming’s wealthy 


men were once schoolma’ams. If this keeps on they won’t 
have any schools. 


A year ago a young woman was advised to go to 





Wyoming. She got a school about fifty miles north of 
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Cheyenne, and began work during September. In 
December she married a wealthy cattle owner. Before 
her marriage she turned over her school to another young 
woman from Chicago. She, too, married in the spring. 
Then the trustees employed an old maid who had seen 
about sixty summers; but she was there only two 
months. She didn’t get married, but the bachelor ranch- 
men who supported the school, would not pay a cent 
until she was removed ; they wanted a young and pretty 
one. The next teacher, an Omaha girl, married one of 
the school trustees. 

One day a teacher received a telegram. A pupil 
asked her, “‘ Who sent it ?” The teacher answered, 
‘‘My father sent it, who is many miles away.” The 
pupil said, ‘‘How funny your father writes!” Who 
was at fault—the teacher, the pupil, the parents, or no 
one? Atall events it was not long before this teacher 
constructed a miniature telegraphing apparatus. As 
this was in Connecticut one child played that he was in 
Hartford, and the other in New Haven, and they clicked 
forward and backward to each other. It was not many 
days before all the pupils of this school understood the 
telegraph better than some of their parents. 





Cou. A. Miver GRISWOLD, editor of the Texas Si f 
ings, is giving an exhibition of over a hundred pictures 
and cartoons at Hardman Hall, illustrating a trip to 
Europe. The pictures are well selected, but the humor- 
ous remarks of the editor are much more so. He hasa 
quip at every turn. 








THE teacher as a man of business fails so often that it | 
has attracted considerable comment. A common reason | 
given is that he does a work that requires the exercise of 
no great degree of judgment. A better reason is that | 
he does his work without the use of the great judgment | 
it requires. Certainly such men as Arnold, Thring, 
Page, and many more, were men of great mental endow- 
ments. In the school-room they were great; they were 
great because they performed their work by the exer- 
cise of the greater powers of mind and not by the 
smaller ones of reiteration and of rut-running. 

To hear the same lessons in the same way, day after 
day, has a tendency to reduce the mental powers ; it cer- 
tainly will not expand them. Teaching is a work that | 
will make man greater and not smaller. Teaching will 
fit the mind to cope with the great questions the world 
has before it. Lesson-hearing is another thing; it tends 
to stupefy the mind. The lesson-hearer soon gets into 








is exactly what I want ; give us more just like it. THE 
JOURNAL is the best of five educational papers which I 
take.” 





At THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY,—last 
week, the discussion over Compayre’s ‘‘ History of Educa- 
tion” was spirited. ‘‘ What is history ?” elicited the most 
discussion. The lecture on “ Realism in Modern His- 
| tory” traced the rise of recent inventions, the revival of 
classical learning, and John Sturm's influence in modern 
school work. Dr. Cook's lecture on ‘ Co-ordination” 
was full of bright points, striking illustrations, and tell- 
ing arguments. What he says and writes is certain to be 
practical and bright. The discussion of ‘‘ Spencer’s Edu- 
cation” was lively. This week the Quiz, at 104. m., will 
be upon Laurie’s “‘ Rise of Universities.” The subject of 
the lecture at 11, will be ‘‘ Educational Naturalists,” 
with remarks on ‘Chivalry and Feudalism.” Dr. 
Shimer will discuss ‘‘ Applied Psychology.” At 12 


| o'clock the subject will be ‘‘ Marks of a Good Method.” 


At one o'clock at the Quiz will be discussed ‘‘ Rosmini’s 
Method in Education.” The day will be a busy one. 
The class is hard at work getting ready for the examina- 
tion, in May, for degrees. Visitors are welcome. 





the condition of the car-horse; he harnesses himself to | 


Princi A. 1 i 
eis ae noon ae Dendiek, one the apparatus he calls his school, the bell jingles, and off | 


EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 
the mayor of Long Island City, has beer transferred to 


ZURICH. 


| 





the court of Judge Draper at Aibany. Mr. Burdick com- 
plains that the action of the school commissioners was 
illegal, as he had been hired for a specified time, which 
had not expired. In reply to this the commissioners an- 
swer that the rules and regulations of the board were 
made for themselves, and not for the teachers, and that 
they have the right to dismiss a teacher at any time they 
see fit. It seems to us that no board has any right to 
dismiss any teacher without cause. It is unjust to do 
so in this case. No cause was given for Mr. Burdick’s re- 
moval. 


QUESTIONS concerning labor are passing out of the 
rude and crude stage of “‘ strikes” into the higher one of 
argument. The “strike” period represents the ‘‘ stone 
aze” of history ; after thinking, the workman sees that 
he needs brains; he sees no enduring advance can be 
made unless founded on underlying principles. The 
Swiss propose a conference to consider these points : 


1. In what degree,if at all,should the state restrict Sunday 
work ? 

2. What is the minimum age below which the employment of 
children in factories should be prohibited ? 

3. What%should be fixed as a minimum day’s work for workmen 
or women under full age ? 

4. Should the hours of compulsory attendance at school, which 
are now required by law, be counted as part of a day’s work for 
juvenile workers ? 

5. Should the maximum length of a day’s work for juveniles 
vary according to the ages, and during what hours should the 
working time be fixed ? 

6. What restrictions are necessary in the employment of women 
and children in unhealthy and dangerous occupations ? 

7. Should the state permit the employment of women and chil- 


dren in occupations carried on at night time ? 





IT seems that Supt. James C. Black was unjustly 
treated by the school board of Logansport, Ind., and that 
the Indiana School Journal exposed it. Thereupon an 
order was issued by the school board, forbidding (in ef. 
fect) the teachers to take the Indiana School Journal. 
But in the order they do not give the real reasons. Now, 
we are glad to see the Logansport board of education 
squirm, for their treatment of Mr. Black was outrageous. 
Will the order work? We do not believe it. The teachers 
of this country are gradually getting their heads out 
from under the yoke: 

In the Glens Falls Messenger is the report of an 
address before the lyceum, by Mr. Sherman Williams, 
on “ State Education.” He takes the ground that there 
should be none but public schools. To this we dissent. 
The public creates schools to furnish educational facilié 
ties for the people in general. But if there are peopl- 
who prefer to furnish these facilities for themselves, why 
should they not ? 

THE school-board of Flushing, N. Y., has created and 
filled the office of registrar. The incumbent is not a 
teacher; her duty is to relieve the teachers of as much 
clerical labor as it is possible for them to turn over to 
her. She records the attendance of pupils, makes out 
their monthly reports, calculates the averages, makes all 
required reports to the superintendent, rules paper that 
the teachers need for various purposes, and in fact re- 
lieves the teachers entirely of the burden of routine 





he goes; the bell jingles and he stops. Such a man, if 
put into business, finds the world does not run in a 
groove. Every day needs the application of judgment ; 
to-day requires more than yesterday. 

So that we think that genuine thinking develops a 
man’s character and ability, and that a real teacher will 
succeed in almost any business. 


—- 


THE managers of the Texas summer normal school 
have secured the services of Col. Francis W. Parker, for 
the entire period of the session. The announcement that 
Col. Parker is to spend the month of July in Galveston, 
is the most important and gratifying piece of news placed 
before the teachers of Texas for a good while. 





WE find an excellent educational department in the 
Owatonna (Minn.) Journal, under the editorship of E. G. 
Adams, county superintendent, and G. F. Kenaston, 
superintendent city schools. March 21 Mr. Kenaston 
gave some very excellent ‘“‘ Golden Rules for Teacher 
and Student.” 





THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the Southwestern 
normal school at California, Pa., takes place April 11. 
The principal, Prof. Theo. B. Noss, is doing an extraor- 
dinary work there. By his exertions the school has 
climbed out of the “‘ academic stage” in which so many 
are hopelessly stuck, and has been made a school of peda- 
gogy. Itis hereafter to be known as the ‘‘ Southwest- 
ern Normal College.” 

A NORMAL school principal writes us as follows: “I 
use the notes of the month of April, found in THE JouR- 
NAL, by assigning Oliver Goldsmith to one student, Lew 
Wallace to another, etc. They have two minutes each. 
It is a most valuable exercise.” 

A LaDy takes exception to our view that ‘“ man is the 
natural teacher.” Now we do not mean to say that 
woman is not the natural infant “trainer.” But when 
it comes to what we call teaching, the history of the 
world indicates that man has been the influence to 
arouse his brother man. We would not put a man ina 
kindergarten, but from the primary school up a man is 
thg abler to teach. Women learn how to do the world’s 
work ; they learn it from men. And we do not say that 
they do not learn to do it well, but we say that the 
originators of ideas and theories concerning teaching 
have been men, and the expounders of them have been 
men. 

This is not meant to depreciate woman’s work or 
woman’s position or sphere, or to hoist man up above 
his deserts ; it is the record of history that we are giving. 
If we were asked for a good primary school teacher we 
should select a woman. And we know of many female 
teachers of advanced schools that are persons of remark- 
able ability. 

County Superintendent Bras, of Davison county, South 
Dakota, a capital men, says, ‘I am much impressed with 
the March number of THe TeacHErs’ INSTITUTE. The | Te 
‘ Arbor Day’ in it is so nice, I will depend on that.” 


Mr. 8, W. BLacK. superintendent Chanute, Kansas, 
says: “The supplement to JouURNAL, of February 22, 





Most European cities are well provided with schools, 
both higher and lower, public as well as private. Take 
Zurich as an example. First, comes the Volksschule, or 
the National School. This includes first, the primary 
school, attendance to which is obligatory and free. 
Children from the age of six to twelve are admitted. 
Second, the secondary school, attendance to which is 
optional and free. Children from the age of twelve to 
fifteen are admitted. 

The Mettelsschule,or Gymnasium, follows the primary 
school, and is preparatory to the University. Its course 
of study is six anda half years. The industrial school 
follows the secondary school and is preparatory to the 
polytechnic school. The university admits only those 
students who have passed their eighteenth year and 
have gone through the necessary preparatory courses. 
The polytechnic school comprises within itself, schools 
of architecture, engineering, technical mechanics, chem- 
istry, agriculture, seminary for teachers in mathemat- 
ics and natural sciences, and a general philosophical and 
politico-economical department. In addition to these 
schools, there is in the city a normal school for women 
teachers, a veterinary school, an agricultural school,an 
artistic school of trade, a school of music, a school for 
silk weaving, a school for kindergartners, a school of 
trades and handicrafts, mercantile and language classes, 
and a blind, and deaf and dumb institute. Certainly, 
Zurich is well provided with facilties for getting a good 
education, 

VARIOUS NOTES, 

The normal schools in Saxony, which has about the 
same area and population as Massachusetts, have this 
year about twenty-five hundred pupils. 

In eastern Prussia teachers are preferred in the ap- 
pointment of meat inspectors. They receive a regular 
course of instruction, and act as meat inspectors after 
school hours. 

The minister of education, Dr. von Gossler, consis- 
tently extends the state’s influence upon the public 
school system in-opposition to city authorities. The sys- 
tem becomes more and more centralized. 

Princess Louise, a sister of the present empress of Ger- 
many, has arranged tea evenings for factory girls in 
Itzehoe, on Tuesdays of every week, and they spend the 
time in playing games, listening to readings, and doing 
female hand-work. The expenses are defrayed by the 
Princess. 

The Norway legislature has been investigating the 
teaching in the classical school, and it declares that the 
methods employed are those of the middle ages. The 
drift of the discussion was that a change must be made. 


NORMAL and college setuaten are wanted for good 
payin, itious in every state from New York to Colo- 
ado. Teachers who are good in discipline, and who are 
able to teach music and drawing in the class-room, 
should write at oncea good letter about themselves to 
the manager of the New YorkK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
stating preparation, experience, success, present salary, 
— rade of work. Such a letter will bring a definite 

Many calls for good teachers are coming in 
daily. Will it Kelloge, Max you to write? Address all letters 
anager, 25 Clinton Place, N 

Scrofula and al] humors are cured by Hood's Sarsaparilia, the 

great blood purifier, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Essays ON EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. By Robert He- 
bert Quick, M. A. A New Edition, With Topical Head- 
ings, a Chronological Table, and Other Aids to System- 
atic Study in Normal Schools and Reading Circles. 16- 
mo. Cloth. 336 pp. New York and Chicago: E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., 1890. $1 00. 

The present edition of this very valuable work, presents 
itin a neat and tasteful dress, with an arrangement of 
sub-headings, a table, and.a chapter upon Freebel, that 
materially add to its value to teacheis. r. Quick’s book 
is one that every teacher would benefit by reading: asa 
lawyer makes himself familiar with the lives and works 
of Blackstone and Kent, so will a teacher profit from such 
a knowledge of Rousseau, of Pestalozzi, of Spencer, of 
Freebel. he present work introduces the reader in a 
manner at once attractive and scientific, to these masters 
and to many others, amongst them Ascham, Montagne, 
Ratich, Milton, Comenius, Locke, Basedow, and Jacotot. 
A general view of each of these is presented, together 
with such extracts or epitomes from their best work as 
will give their most valuable words to the teachers of to- 
day. These, however, are fortunately instinct with Mr. 
Quick’s own spirit, than which no more advanced or trust- 
worthy educatioual guide can be supplied. Thus there is 
a scholarly discussion of the educational precepts of eacn 
of these great reformers, criticising, emphasizing, or ap- 
plauding their work in the light of the best modern 
thought. In the chapter upon Pestalozzi, for example, we 
have a brief but sufficiently complete account of his life, 
his early efforts, his education, even his courtship; the 
difficulties he met and the reverses, his temporary success, 
his death amidst apparent failure, and the final triumph 
that has crowned, and is crowning, his teachings. Then 
follows an analytic reproduction of Pestalozzi’s ideas, his 
beliefs, theories, and teaching. In this way the reader be- 
comes familiar, both with the educational thoughts of the 
world, and with the men that uttered them. 





How To CONDUCT THE RECITATION, and the principles 
underlying methods of teaching in classes. By Charles 
MeMurry, Ph.D., professor of educational methods and 
practice in the state normal school, Winona, Minnesota. 
i6mo, paper, 34 pp. 15 cents. Teuchers’ Manuals, No. 
13. New Yorkand Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

The title ot this little hand-book ‘is of itself sufficient to 
show that, to the teacher, it should be of real utility. It 
treats of methods, and also of tne foundations of methods, 
the reasons and basic facts upon which correct school- 
room thethods are built. First, are considered the elen:ents 
of a good recitation: facts, mental digestion, observation 
and apperception; then advice is given—the reader tol 
how to excite interest, compare, arouse self-activity, and 
develop will-power. In teaching a lesson properly, there 
are several stages, preparation, presentation, elaboration, 
comparison, generalization, and practical application. 


This is the analytic manner of stating what many good 
teachers do unconsciously ; here it is explained and illus- 
trated in such manner as to makeit simple to all. ‘The 


methods are those of the Herbart school of German peda- 
gogists, and an important practical extract from one of 
its leaders, detailing the lesson-steps, closes the volume. 
Prof. Rein thus sums up his views: ‘‘In the work of 
instruction each methodical unity should be carried 
through the following steps: 1. It should introduce the 
new lesson by means of a preparatory discussion ; 2. Pre- 
rent the new lesson ; 3. Compare the new in its parts a 1d 
with older ideas and their combipation ; 4. Draw out the 
general results of this comparison, and arrange them in 
systematic form; 5, Convert the knowledge acquired into 
use.’’ It is the first and last of these that are forgotten too 
often by teachers ; make the mind ready for knowledge ; 
make knowledge ready for use. 
THE TRADE OF AUTHORSHIP. By Wolstan Dixey. 16mo. 

Cloth. 128 pp. Brooklyn: Published by the Author at 

73 Henry street. $1.00. 

In reading this little book by the former literary editor 
of Tut ScHOOL JOURNAL, the present literary editor of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL feels two distinct sentiments over- 
powering any others that may arise—overpowering even 
the amusement and delight caused by Mr. Dixey’s bril- 
liant and witty manner. These sentiments are—Would 
that this book were in the hands of the producers of all 
the copy I examine! and Would that it had been in mine 
ten years ago! A discussion has arisen, recently, as to the 
merit of ‘schools of journalism ;’’ and the journalists are 
much divided as to whether journalism can be “ taught,”’ 
in the ordinary sense of the word. One disputant avers 
that a man might spend years in a newspaper office with- 
out ever finding out what is meant by the expression “a 
stickful of stuff ;’’ and that a University Professor can tell 
him what it means in five seconds. This statement, of 
course, is jeered at by those on the other side of the argu. 
ment, who declare that if a professor defines “ stickful’’ 
the Bhp will forget the definition, while if the grand 
muck-a-muck in the inner office calls for a ‘‘stickful ina 
hurry’ his meaning will be impressed indelfbly upon the 
mind of the would-be journalist. The discussion is fruit- 
less ; but it must be said that if the professors can be sup- 
plied with text-books as goo1 as this, they are sure at least 
to have attentive classes. Itis a book from which every 
writer can derive profit; and it is also a book from which 
every resder will derive pleasure—pleasure in the reading, 
and pleasure in great degree afterwards, in feeling a more 
intimate knowledge of the affairs of journals, a more 
friendly acquaintance with the magazine or the daily that 
will be examined more intelligently by reason of the hints 
as to its inner life, such as are here found. 


ON THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF STUPIDITY IN 
SCHOOLS ; showing that school exercises may be pervert- 
ed and injure the child By R. Brudenell Carter, F.R.S. 
l6mo. Paper, 50 pp. 15 cents. Teachers’ Manuals, No. 
14. New York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 1890. 
This celebrated paper, one of the most trenchant essays 

upon the question of education that has ever appeared, 

was first printed in England in 1859. I[t has long been 
practically out of print, and the frequency with which 
~incational writers refer to it has rendered a new edition 
sential. This is now issued through Coe petienens of the 
ev. R. H. Quick and the courtesy of Mr. Carter, who 
sents to its publication for the first time in America. 
work opens with a discussion of stupidity in general 


that should put even the stupidest reader in good humor 
with the writer; then, after showing how other things 
may be cultivated such as strength, valor, honesty, the 
author turns to the cultivation of stupidity. He is con- 
vinceq that a very large proportion of the stupidity now 
existing in the world is the direct result of influences, edu- 
cational and social, that operate to the prejudice of the 
growing brain.” It is manifest that the education of a 
child may be conducted in the direction, and to the extent, 
in which it is possible to educate a horse, a dog, or an 
elephant, without necessarily conning upon, or at all 
arousing, any faculty that is distinctly human in its 
nature.” The ways in which this is done, are shown and 
explained with a manner and detail that seem_most amus- 
ing, until we feel their terrible solemnity. The produc- 
tion of stupidity is going on everywhere; and teachers 
should read Mr. Carter’s little essay upon it. Very few 
but need to be curbed in their work, very few but are not 
producing some stupidity ; the less the better, and this 
pamphlet will help them to make it less, 


THE SWEDISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS. By 
Baron Nils Posse. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 8vo. 280 
pp. $2.00. ‘ 

Swedish gymnastics ~ system developed upon the 
foundations laid by P. H. Ling, having for its object, pri- 
marily, the production of healthy bodies for young people 
and secondarily, the restoraticn of health when sacrific 
by neglect of proper precautions by young or old) have 
never, hitherto, been set before English readers in any 
form sufficiently comprehensive to make their application 
— by individual effort. Classes, to be sure, have 

een organized in some cities under competent instructors; 
but a bouk has been needed such as that now on our table. 

Of necessity, if it is to be of real service, it must be an 

elaborate book, elaborately illustrated ; and we are glad 

that the work of its ——— has fallen in competent 
hands. The two-hundred-forty-one cuts that accompany 

Baron Posse’s description of the successive steps in this 

system of development, only make clearer what is remark- 

ably clear in the text. We should imagine that they show 
ways of exercising easily and efficaciously every muscle of 
importance in the entire body; and thus alone is a com- 
pletely strong and healthy body to be acquired. Much 

— must be awarded the press work and form of the 

ook. 


A SHORT COURSE IN BUSINESS SHORTHAND. By D. P. 
Lirdsley. Chicago: D. Kimball; Boston: Otis Clapp & 
Son. i2mo., cloth. 96 pp. $1.25. 

This is the latest work of one of the best of American 
shorthand authors, The practicability of this system has 
given it a high position. ‘This work treats of a style that 
the author believes to be adapted to the largest number of 
those who at present seek the art: namely, ail persons 
desiring to secure places as amauuenses or shorthand 
clerks. This style avoids the extremely brief forms used 
by reporters, and the often too cumbrous torms needed by 
the literary man, and gives just the degree of condensation 
that is believed to be adapted to those who wish to get the 
highest speed with the least outlay of time and money. 
We have also received the same author’s “ Elements of 
Tachygraphy ”’ now in its thirteenth edition. (12mo., cloth. 
120 pp. $1.25.) Both works now bear also the imprint of 
the Fowler & Wells Co., 775 Broadway, New York. 


PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS. 


The Twelfth Annual Report of the board of education 
of Minneapolis, Minn.,for the year 1888-’89, reaches us 
through the politeness of Hon. John E. Bradley, Supt. 
We note that he says, with natural pride, that out of 466 
teachers in the Minneapolis schools, “all but seventeen 
had had at least one year’s experience before entering 
upon their present positions. All but twenty-nine have 
had an experience of two or more years. The United 
States commissioner of education stated in a recent report 
that the average length of experience of the teachers in 
this country was only two years. Ali but twenty-nine of 
ours are, therefore, above the average in this particular. 
With rererence to literary and professional qualifications, 
it appears, from reports on file in this office, that eighty- 
six have received college or university training, and 176 
have received normal traiming before entering the service 
of the Minneapolis schools. The corps has gained largely 
in these respects during the past year and will compare 
favorably with the teachers of other cities with regard to 
experience or educational qualifications.” 


The College for the Training of Teachers publishes three 
more of its educational leaflets, Nos. 54, 55, and 56. Two 
are by Nicholas Murray Butler; one concerns municipal 
libraries in Paris, and the other is his paper revd before 
the Department of Superintendence upon the educational 
exhibit of 1892, if the fair isthen held. A third leaflet con- 
tains part of tne report of the Elmira reformatory, educa- 
tion in practical ethics being the subject. 


From the same source comes Manual Training in the 
Public Schools of Philadelphia, by James MacAlister, 
LL.B. (Educationa) Monographs, Vol. ILf., No. 2.) As 
will readily be seen from a perusal of this issue of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, the Pennsylvanians are doing welt in 
Hae field—perhaps as well as the people of any state in the 

Jnion. 


The History of Federal and State Aid to Higher Educa- 
tion in the United states, by Frank W. Blackmar, Ph.D., 
is an important issue of the National Bureau of Education. 
It is edited by Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins. 


The Proceedings of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Educational Association, at its meetin; 
in Washington, March 6-8, 1889, hdve also come to hand. 
It seems unfortunate that this cannot be issued more 
promptly than it is. 


MAGAZINES. 


Readers of the Magazine of Art for March will greatly admire 
the trontispiece, which is a copy, by photogravure process, of 
Charles Jacques’ “The Return of tue Flock—Moonlight.” ‘The 
picture is remarkable for delicacy and sympathetic touch. The 
opening article on “ Current Art” 1s illustrated by a number of 
good engravings from the more striking pictures recently exhib- 
ited in London, among them a full-p: reproduction of D. 
Millet’s latest painting, * Rook and nm.” The list of articles 
includes “ Artists and Art Critics,” ** A Lesson in Ornament,” and 
“ The Corporation Gallery of Glasgow.” 

The April Wide Awake has Sallie Joy White’s second and con- 
cluding article on “ Newspaper Workers” in the business series 
tor girls. Mrs. White, as president of the New England Woman's 








Press Association, writes from large experience. The same num- 





ber also gives the story of Smithson, and the famous institution in 
Washington that is named after him. 

The continent of Africa is now receiving a Jarge share of the 
attention of the world. Hence the article in the April Century, by 
E J. Glave, one of Stanley’s pioneer officers, wil' be of absorbing 
interest to mauy. It tells of native life, the effect of slavery, the 
modes of torture, and the method of capturing slaves in the 
Congo region. Prof. F. W. Putnam, of the Peabody museum, 
Salem, Mass., adds to the current interest in American archeology 
a descriptive paper on “The Serpent Mound of Ohio,” situated 
near Louden, Adams county. Among the uttractions of the num- 
ber are three short stories: **Tne Herr Maestro,” by Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell, with illustrations by Joseph mneil; “ That 
Yank from New York,” by John Heard, with illustrat’ons by 
Redwood; and “ A Dusky Genius,” an ante-bellum story of the 
South, by Maurice Thompson. 

Teresa C. Crofton has the first of several geological pone in 
the April St. Nicholas. ‘* The Ballad of King Henry of Castile,”’ is 
told in rhyme by Tudor Jenks. The story is from old Spanish 
history, and relates how the young king humiliated the nobles 
who were making free with his revenues. ‘* Lady Jane,” a story 
that deals with Southern life and character, is a new serial by 
Mrs. C. V. Jamison. 

Seribner’s Mag izine for April contains the beginning of a series 
on “ The Rights of the Citizen;’’ the Jast of the Electric Series 
(begun in June, 1889), on the * Railway of To-day ;*’ an unconven- 
tional article of travel describing a journey across the Syrian 
desert; the second and concluding paper on Charles Lamb's 
homes and haunts; an essay on Wagnerianism and its relation to 
Italian opera; the end of Octave Thanet’s four-part story of 
Arkansas life ; and two short stories (one by Miss Jewett), with an 
instalment of the serial “In the Valley.” ‘“* The Point of View” 
(department) contains brief essays on “Spring Philosophy,” 
“Style,” and ** The Paradox of Humor.” ; 

Inthe Apr.] Mayaz ne of American History the opening paper, ny 
the editor, conducts the reader into a fresh and untrodden field. 
“Our South American Neighbors ™ has forits text the bright n- w 
book of travels by Frank Vincent, but the article isin no sense 
contined to the modern outlook; the past is brought into view, 
and glimpses are given of the ancient Peruvians and other early 
peopie. The second article ot the number “The Romance of 
the Map of the United States,” by H.G. Cutier, of Chicago, reveals 
much that is new and curiously entertaining. ‘“ Laval, the First 
Bishop of Quebec,” by Joha Dimitry; and “ Diplomatic Services 
ot George William Erving,” by Hon. J. L. M. Curry, ex-minister 
to Spain, are productions of importance and interest. 

Civil service reform has a champion in Mr. Oliver T. Morton, 
who, in a paper called “ Some Popular Objections to Civil Service 
Reform ” which appears in the Atlantic for April, is not afraid to 
say that the spoils system “is at war with equality, treedum, 
justice, ana a wise economy, and is already a doomed thing tight- 
ing extinction. Its establishment was in no sense a popular revo- 
intion but was the work of a self- willed man of stubborn and 
eo nature, who had enemies to punish and debts to pay.” 

r. James’ “ Tragic Muse” is drawing to a conclusion. r. 
Holmes, in ** Over the Teacups,”’ talks about modern realism, and 
says that the additions that have been made by it “to the terri- 
tory of literature consist largely in swampy, malarious, 1)|-smell- 
ing patches of soil which had previously been left to reptiles and 
vermin.” Mr. Aldrich has a poem on “the poet’s corner,” and 
Mrs. Deland’s serial leaves the hero face to face with another 
problem 

A pepe of popular interest, entitled “Sc 
World’s Fair,” is contmbuted to the April Century by Monsieur 
Georges Berger, the director of the Paris Exposition. ‘The 
Shoshone Falls” are the subject of a descript®e paper, by Cap- 
tan John Codman, illustrated with two engravings by 
Elbridge and Kingsley. Mr. James Whitccmb Riley will contrib- 
ute one of his unique familiar poems, called “The Little Man in 
the Tin-Shop,” the “ tin shop” bemg a term for the old-fashioned 
orchestra. Major J. W. Powell, director ot the U. 8, Geograph 
ical Survey, will contribute a paper on “* The Non-irrigable Lands 
of the Arid Region.” 

The Popular Science Monthly for April isa number that will 
especially interest teachers. [It opens with “Science in the High 
School,” by Prof, D. 8. Jordan ; then Alice B. Tweedy asks and 
answers the question, “Is E ucation op to Motherhood?” and 
Frimann B. Arngrimsson tells about Sloyd. The latter article is 
by a young Jcelander who isstudying at Harvard University, and 
is written with a full knowledge of the Naas system. Other mat- 
ters are treated in this number, by Prof. C. H. Toy, Prof. Huxley. 
and Dr. T. Wesley Mills. 


estions for the Next 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The APPLETONS have issued, in a popular edition, George Guu- 
ton’s exhaustive treatise on the wages question, and its economic 
relation to social reform, entitled, ‘* Wealth and Progress.” 


BELFORD Co. bring out a work that will surely be appreciated 
by the young people, “ Fur, Feathers, and Fuzz,” inevhich much 
is said about dogs, birds, and insects. 

Tne WORTHINGTON Co. issue a reprint of the late Capt. Mayne 
Reid’s * Afloat in the Forest,” originally published a quarter of a 
century ago. 

The HARPERS present a very agreeable book of travels iu 
Lafcadio Hearn’s ** Two Years in the French West Indies.” 


D. Lornrop Co. are the publishers of a book which Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Mouiton calls “a really lovely book.” It is * Swanhilde 
and Other Fairy Tales.” 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons announce the following publications : 
*“ Heroes of the Nations” series, the first volumes of which will be 
“Nelson and the Naval Supremacy of Engiland;” “Gustavus 
Adolphus and the struggle of Protestantism for Existence,” and 
“P ricles and the Golden Age of Athens.” 

8. C. Griacs & Co. have in press *“*The World Energy and its 
Self Conservation,” in which the author, W. M. Bryant, reasoning 
from the standpoint that “truth in its vital reality is to be 
attained only through a complete biending of these two methods,” 
discusses the deepest questions of science. 

Ginn & Co. number among their publications: ** A Brief His 
tory of the Roman People,” by W. F. Allen; “ Open Sesame,” 
Part I., a collection of prose and verse for schools and homes, 
by Mrs. B. W. Bellamy and Mrs. M. W. Goodwin; * The Annals ot 
Tacitus,” edited by the late Prof. W. F. Allen; **The Moods and 
Tenses of the Greek Verb,” by Prof. W. W. Goodwin. 

Lee & SHEPARD issue a book that will greatly interest all classes 
of people, ** Heroes and Martyrs of Invention,” by the well-known 
author, George Makepeace Towle. 

HovuGaton, Mrrruin & Co.'s Riverside Literature course aims 
to give young children such a training as will enable them, while 
overcoming the mechauical difficulties of learning to read, to 
acquire a taste for good reading matter, and incidentally to gain 
a power to express themselves orally and in writing, and to sup 
ply children of each grade with the best reading matter that the 
world’s literature affords. 

SorRIBNER & WELFORD have been the authorized agents since 
January 1 for the sale in the United States of Karl Baedeker’s 
hand-books, which include those on Belgium and Holland, Egypt. 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Italy. London and its 
environs, Norway and Sweden, Palestine anc Syria, Switzerland, 
ete. Each volume is illustrated with numerous maps, plas, 
panoramas, and views. 
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|, THE SCHOOL PRONOUNCER, 


Based on Webster's Unabridged Diction- 
ary. By WILLIAM HENRY P. PHYFE, 
Member of the American Philological 
Association. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

* | earnestly desire that your little volume may 


do a great deal of good—and doubt not that that 
will be the case.”—Prof. W. D. Warrney, Yale 


College. 


ll. HOW SHOULD | PRONOUNCE ? 


Or, the Principles of the Art of Correct 
Pronunciation. By W1ILiiaM Henry P. 
PHYFE, Member of the American Philo- 
logical Association. Third Edition, 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“ For thorough instruction, and in sound scien- 
tific treatment, it excels any handy-book now 
before the public.”— Soston Globe. 


lil. 7,000 WORDS OFTEN MiIS- 
PRONOUNCED. 


A complete handbook of difficu'ties in 
English Pronunciation, including an 
unusually large number of Proper 
Names, and words from Foreign Lan 
guages By WILLIAM HENry P. PHYFE. 
Thind Edition. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“ A work of great value which ought to be in 
the bands of every pupil in school and college, 
and, indeed, of every man and woman.”—The 
Chicayo Times. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJA- 
MIN FRANKLIN. 


Edited, with notes, by _JOHN BIGELOW. 
(No. XXIII in the Knickerbocker Nug- 
get Series.) 

“Tt is perhaps the neatest and prettiest edition 
of that remarkable book ever pubiished in this 
country.”— Philadelphia Times. 


THE BOYHOOD AND YOUTH OF 
GOETH 


Comprising the first eleven books of his 
Autobiography (Truth and Poetry from 
my. own life). (No. XXVII in the 
Knickerboker Nugget Series.) 2 vols., 
$2.00. 


THE SAYINGS OF POOR RICHARD. 


Being the Prefaces, Proverbs, and Poems, 
of Benjamin Franklin, originally printed 
in Poor Richard’s Almanacs for 1733- 
1758. Collected and Edited by PavuL 
LEICESTER Forp. (No. XXIX in the 
Knickerboker Nugget Series.) $1.00. 





THE STORY OF THE NATIONS 
SERIES. 


XXVI. THE STORY OF EARLY 
BRITAIN. 


By ALFRED J. CHURCH, author of “Story 
of Carthage,” ete. $1.50. 


XXVIl. THE STORY OF THE BAR- 
BARY CORSAIRS. 


By STANLEY LANF-POOLE, author of ‘ The 
Story of Turkey,” ‘‘ The Moors in Spain,” 
etc. With the collaboration of Lieut. 
J. D. JERROLD KELLEY, U. S. Navy. 
12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


XXVIll. THE STORY OF RUSSIA. 


By W. K..MorFILL, of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 





_ *s* Putnam’s List of Recent Publications will be 
forwarded free to any address. 











RK Con 
wa Tne 


«* 


By E. J. GLAVE, 
one of Stanley’s 








A Macazine ror Younc Fouxs. 
as new serial begins 4 this number, and 
ere are a great many short stories, poems, 
etc., all finely illustrated. ar =. es. 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by cowalealaas 
generally, and by the publishers. 
E CENTURY CO., N.Y. 


ee 








J EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
Goning the JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.'s New Books. 


Easter Gleams. 


Poems for the Easter Season. By Lucy 
LarcoM. Not included in her previous 
volumes. Parchment-paper, 75 cents. 


In a Club Corner. 


By A. P. RUSSELL, author of ‘‘A Club of 
One,” ‘Library Notes,” ‘‘ Character- 
istics,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

An engaging book discussing numerous topics 
of literature, rey t character, custom, etc. 
Much like “* A Club of One,” which enjoyed great 
popularity. 


Jack Horner. 


A Novel. By Mary S. TIERNAN, author 
of ‘* Homoselle.” 16mo, $1.25. 

A thoroughly interesting story of the time of 
the War for the Union. 
Louis Agassiz. 

His Life and Correspondence. By E.iza- 
BETH AGassizZ. With Portrait and Il- 
lustrations. Two volumes in 
Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


The Story of Margaret 
Kent. 


By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK. New Edition. 
16mo, cloth, price reduced to $1.25. 


An attractive, every way desirable edition of a 
novel which has eujoyed a remarkable popularity. 


De Quincey’s Works. 


one, 


New Popular Edition. 12 vols., 12mo, 
$12.00. (Sold only in Sets ) 
A Satchel Guide. 


For the Vacation Tourist 
Edition for 1890, revised. 
etc., $1.50. 


The Lady of the Aroostook. 


By W. D. HowEgLLs. 
Series. 50 cents. 


Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co,, Boston; 14 East 
17th St., New York. 


EACHERS’ 800KS. 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Pe 128 page Also catalogue 
escriptive cata- of 1000 Best books 

._logue free if you far School Libra- 
“Laaahaenie ti ‘ ries heavy je 
discounts; promptness. count. Buy of us. 
«., L. KELLOGG & CO.. Educationa) Pubs., 
25 Clinton Place, N,V, 185 Wabash Av., Chicaer. 


in Europe. 
With Maps, 





Riverside Paper 


A VALUABLE AND TIMELY BOOK. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 


By CuarLes G. LELAND, of Philadelphia 
and England. Cloth, 32mo, 272 pp. 
Price, $2.00 ; to teachers, $1.60 ; by mail 
12 cents extra. 

This is a valuable work published in Engiang 
by Mr. Leland, the well known advocate of 
Manual! Training. We have imported a large 
number of copies and will supply them at the 
above low rate. The usual price in this country 
1s $2.25. 

E. L. KELLOGG @ CO., 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


INVALUABLE TO EVERY CO. SUPERINTEN- 
DENT AND PRINCIPAL. 


Gardner's Town and Country 
School Buildings. 


By E. C. GARDNER, author of ‘* House 
that Jill Built,” ete. Cloth, Svo, 150 
pp. 150 illustrations. Price, $2.50; to 
teachers, $2.00; by mail 12 cents extra. 


Oscar H, Cooper, State Superintendent Public 
Instruction, Austin, Teras, says, Dec. 3, 18.“ 
is not my practice to commend books, but if by 
commending I could aid by putting “Town and 
Country School Buildings” into the hands of 
every superintendent and school board in this 
state, I could hardly find terms of praise too high 
or its usefulness and beauty.” 


= 


Circular with full dese: pouion and contents mailed 
on application tu 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 





On— We keep in stock 
PRINCIPLES, for tanchess of al 
METHODS, yublishers. New 
KINDERGARTEN, soon as published. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION ~ pose yet 

’ catak e cents, 
PSYCHOLOGY, Our own list of these 


books is the largest 
and most popular. 
It embraces books 
by such authors as 
Parker, Patridge, 
Hughes, Welch, 
Seeley, Joseph 
Payne, Fitch, Tate 
Currie, Love, Shaw 
Allen, Gardner 

New Catalogue Free. Woodbull, Perez 
Send for circulars of our Quick, Browning 
“Standard " Blackboard Stencils, N. Y. Educa 
tional Bureau, etc. 6 page list of 1,000 Books 
for School Libraries, 6 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW VORK AND CHICAGO 


MANUAL TRAINING, 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS 
DIALOGUE BOOKS, 
SPEAKERS, ETC. 





“*Something for your Reception, 
and you don't know where to 
find it?" 

Well, you won't make a mistake if you send 
cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 3 Clinton 
Place, N. Y., for one of their Reception Dap 
They are the most popular of such books pub- 
lished. Try one and see—or a set of four—$1.00, 
postpaid. Six numbers issued. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. Educational Pubs 


Dod 





NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
ntend to teach in the Public S«hools of the State. 

t" Inplomas of these schools are licenses for 
tife to teach in the Schools of the State. 

The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep 
tember. 

APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his School 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appoiutment to 
the State Superintendent, and it will be sent by 
him to the school to which the appointmeft ts 
made. 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and pass 
an examination at the school entered in Arith 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub 
jects can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
in Geography. Gentes. Writing and Spelling, 
but 

A DIPLOMA trom a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


EXPENSES.— There ure no expenses tor tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


Albany Wa. J. Minne, LL.D. 
Brock port Cuas. D. McLean, LL.B 
Buffalo James M. Cassery, Pa.D 
Cortiand ; James H. Hoosr, Pa.b. 
Fredonia . F. Lb. Pater, Pu.D. 
Geneseo Jno. M. Mriune, A.M, 


New Paltz FRANK 8, CAPEN, PH.D 
Oneonta James M. Mitne, Pa.p 
Oswego : E A. SHetponr, Pa.v 
Potsdam Tao. B. StowEeLy, Pu.D 


French and Spanish Books 


Published by 
GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 


For Sale by 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York, 


ROBERTSON’S French Series 
CHOUOU RT'S French Series. 
MEADOW'S French Dictionary. (Also Spanish.) 
ELIZABETH, avec Vacabularie. 
PAUL ET VIRGINIE “ - 
MOLIERE, RAC IN E.—Select Plays. 
SIEGE DE LA ROCHELLE. 
NOEL & CAPSAL’'S French Series. 
VANNIER'S French Spelling 
BARBAULD’'S French Le 
And many others 





Also Spanish.) 


seo ns 


also 


Lockwood's Ladies’ Angular Handwriting, 


or The English Hand 


No. 1. Letters, Large Hand 

No. 2. Letterand Words, Bold Sty\k 

No. 3. Words and Capitals, Bold styl 

No. 4. Sentences, M: dium Styk 

No. 5. Sentence, ‘ apitals, Finished Style 

No. 6. Notes and Invitations, Finished Style. 


$1.44 Per Dozen. 

Owing to the demand for a complete Course 
of Instruction in this style of writing, these 
copy books have becn carefully prepared after a 
thorough examination of all the most popular 
systems published in England 

It comprises an original and thorough course 
of Angular Handwriting by means of a series of 
progressive model copies written in various 
styles of the hand, which, if faithfully followed, 
will give to any one in a short time, pertect free 
dom in this beautiful and distinguished style of 
writing. 





ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BCOKS 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
This work is the outgrowth of actual classroom 
experience, and is a practical common sense 
treatment of the whole subject. It is clear and 


concise, yet comprehensive, and is absolutely | 


free from the entangli technicalities that so 

trequently prevail in books of this class. It ad- 

vocates no individua! system, but appeals to the 

=> of any ordinary mind, and it can 

therefore be as successfully used by the average 

teacher of reading, as by the trained elocutionist. 
300 psges, cloth, 81.25. 





HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By Joun H. BecuTe. 
The author has been engaged for fifteen years 
in teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, had ex- 


| ceptional tacilities tor securing words liable to be 


mispronounced, All persons who desire to pro- 
nounce according to the most appre ved standards 
will find this volume a most comprebensive and 
convenient help. 

It is speciully adapted to the wants of classes in 
pronunciation in public and private schools, and 
to the needs of the ,eneral student. 

150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


Liberal terms in quantities. Special inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts@Co,, | PHILADELPHIA 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Meutal and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 
Montgomery's Nor. Union 8) stem of Indust, 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blan ks. 








Chautauqua SGSurmmer Schools, 


CHAUTAUQUA, CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, N. Y., JULY AND AUGUST, 1890. 


COLLEGE, 


(Dr. W. R. Harper.) 





(Dr. Harper.) 





TEACHERS’ RETREAT, BIBLE SCHOCL, SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


(Dr. J. W. Dickinson.) 


(Dr. H. R. Palmer.) 


Famous Lecturers, Noted Teachers, Classic Music, Varied HKecreaticon. 


For [llustrated Catalogue of Intormation write 


W.A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y 
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THE PUBLISHERS: DESK 


Mr. J. Walter Thompson has removed 
his offices from'the Potter building to the 
Times building, and is now occupying the 
finest offices of any advertising agency in 
the country. Mr. Thompson has met 
with phenomenal and deserved success, 
being the one that introduced magazine 
advertising and made it popular with 
advertisers, resulting to the benefit both 
of advertisers and magazine publishers. 
Mr. Thompson has lately added newspaper 
advertising to his already extensive busi- 
ness, and we have no doubt will bring it 
to as successful an issue, as his original 
enterprise, holding—as he does—the un- 
bounded confidence of the advertising 
public and the publishers. 





One copy isn’t enough ; you want a hun- 
dred or a thousand. 
Edison eae ae ge om patented by Thos. A. 
Edison, makes three thousand copies of 
one original writing, drawing, music. etc.. 
and fifteen hundred copies of one original 
type-writer letter.. It is recommended by 
over forty thousand users, Send for circular 
and sample of work to A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, 82 Liberty street, New York. 


The secret of becoming a favorite, lies 
in being agreeable. If you’ wonder wh 
Barnes’ New National Readers are suc 
great favorites, you will understand it 
when you have seen them. They are 
perfectly graded, thoroughly practical, 
wonderfully beautiful, and ure already 
in use in New York City, Jersey City, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Augusta, Me., 
Wilmington, N. C., and hosts of other 
laces throughout America and the world. 
f you have not seen these books, send for 
specimen pages to Messrs. A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 111 William street, New York. 


Very well; the|% 


_Besides their full list of text-books for 
high schools and colleges, many teachers’ 
books and special common school text- 
books, Ginn & Company publish the fol- 
lowing great lines: Stickney’s Readers, 
which stand among the best in idea ana 
plan, matter and make ; Classics for Chil- 
dren, choice literature, full notes, large 
type, good Paper, firm binding, low prices ; 

lementary Lessons in English, bright, 
original, and _ practical; Wentworth’s 
Arithmetics; Hazen’s Speller, spelling 
taught as a part of language, and by the 
aid of intelligence as well as memory, and 
the famous National Music Course. Send 
for our catalogue. 


Teachers and pupils alike are delighted 
with The Seen Library for Young 
People, consisting of sterling and inter- 
esting books of history, biography, travel, 
natural history, adventures, etc., written 
by authors specially qualified, for boys and 
irls forming private libraries. “These 
include The War of Independence,by John 
Fiske; an Historical Biography of George 
Washington, by Horace E. Scudder ; Birds 
Through an Opera Glass, by Florence A. 
Merriam ; Up and Down Brooks, by Mary 
E. Bamford ; Coal and the Coal Mines, by 
Homer Greene ; A New England Girlhood, 
by Lucy Larcom, and other books in prep- 
aration, published by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.. 4 Park street, Boston, 11 E. 
17th street ; New York. 


Every teacher, every Gog, needs a dupli- 
cating apparatus of some kind. Try the 
Edison Mimeograph, patented by Thomas 
A. Edison. It gives 3000 copies from one 
original writing, drawing, music, etc. Of 
type writer letters, 1500 copies can be 
taken from one original. Recommended 
by over 30,000 users. Send for circulars 
and samples of work to A. B. Dick Co., 
82 Liberty street, New York City. 


No books of supplementary reading for 
schools have ever won a more thoroughly 





merited popularity than Children’s Stories 
in English Literature, from Tahesin to 
Shakespeare, by Henrietta Christian 
Wright. Published by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 743 Broadway, New York. 
“This book is English Literature made 
easy,” says the New York Observer. Miss 
Wright sets forth in simple, attractive 
language the lives and works of the great 
men in English literature. It is a book 
thoroughly fascinating in every way. The 
same author has written Children’s Stories 
of American History, of American Pro- 
gress, and of The Great Scientists. 


Does your school laboratory need replen- 
ishing in the way of philosophical, electri- 
cal, or chemical apparatus? If so, you 
cannot do better than call on Messrs. Jas. 
W. Queen & Co., Philadelphia, who have 
on hand a selected stock of such goods ; 
including new table air-pumps, superior 
lever air-pumps at lowest rates to schools. 
Ccrrespondence is desired ; mention this 
JOURNAL. 


Teachers looking for suitable positions, 
also school officers or any other parties 
desiring competent instructors, should 
remember that the American and Foreign 
Teachers’ Agency, conducted by Mrs. 
M. J. Young-Fulton, 22 Union square, 
New York, introduces to _ colleges, 


schools, and families, superior professors, 
principals, assistants, tutors, and gover- 
nesses, for every department of instruc” 
tion; and recommends good schools to 
parents. 


If every envelope was addressed with an 
Esterbrook Falcon Pen before enclosing 
the letter, it would lighten the work of 
the Dead Letter office materially. 

BEECHAM’s PILLS cure bilious and ner- 
vous ills. ~ 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





THE SUCCESS OF THE 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
OF CHICAGO, 70 DEARBORN ST., 


has induced unscrupulous parties to imitate its cir- 
culars, going so tur as to copy its words, sen- 
tences, and paragraphs complete, and copying its 
style of t , paper and make up of circulars 
even to the minutest detail, with the evident in- 
tent to deceive the public. Care should be taken 
in writing to this Agency to address all letters to 
main office at 70-72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Otherwise your communication may Jall into the 
hands of sharpers. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
70 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 





THE 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


has but few candidates for its large number ot 
Eastern openings. Eastern Agencies have a large 
number tor each place, and hence confess that 
they have “ favorites.” Send to the 


Co-operative of Chicago, 
70 DEARBORN S8ST., FOR CIRCULARS. 


Four Dollars Registration Fee 


is what a certain New York State man gets from 
his two New York State agencies,—the Siamese 
Twins,—(the two ads. always appearing together). 
For two dollars you register in all branches of the 
Co-operative Association, and get all the help of 
all itsagents. Address, 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 


70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 








TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 

American and F: and 

of Goth sexes for Catyerstion Ca 

Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 

ice sc > = a to 

| eg a Fo su) iba. Beat 

‘erences E. MIRIAM Ee 
81 E. 17th between 
Avenue, New York City. 





FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE INESS. 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 
VACANCIES 

ALWAYS ON HAND; t variety ; man th 
beat. Form for stamp. as ’ —o— 


New York League Teachers’ Bureau, 


COXSACKIE, N. ¥. 


THIS BUREAU IS AN ASSOCIATE MEMBER OF 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ BU3EAUS, 
WITH CENTRAL OFFICE AT DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Remember that if you enroll in the New York League 
Teachers’ Bureau you will have Duplicate Registration, at 


no further cost to you, in 


National League, which consists of a Bureau in each 


State in the Union and all Co-operative in providing for 
It will pay you to write for cir- 





teachers and positions. 
culars to 


ELMON L. MONROE, Manager, 


Eimon L. Monroe, Manager. 


FRANK E, PLUMMER, 
GENERAL MANAGER. 





each State Bureau of the 


COXSACKIE, N. Y. 





$2,500 SUPERINTENDENC 


: “I write you thus early that, if you have no one registered now 
suit us, you will still be able, in course of a month or two, to find some one who will be 


$1,400 teacher for the next fall: 
who 


likely to meet our views.” Circulars free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street. ALLENTOWN, PA. 


is still open, and our vacancy hst is rapidly 
increasing. Here is an extract from a letter 
of Feb. in which we are asked to select a 





We have on our books, 
TEACHERS WANTED! now, hundreds of vac- 
ancies. They are for Professors in Colleges, at 
salaries of to $3,000. For Superintendents 
and Principals at of $450 to $2,500. For 
H Se and Assistants, at salaries 


h School Princi 

of to $1,500, For Grade Teachers at salaries 
of per month, to per month. For Train- 
ing Teachers in Normals, at salaries of $600 to 
$1,200. For specialists in Music, Art, Modern 
Lan: Elocution and Commercial branches, 
at sal of $350 to $1,200. Now is the time to 
send for blank and manual. Our vacancies are 
from employers, and not “hearsay.” 

Address, hool and College Bureau, C. J. 
ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICH 
Teachers’ ency 


Introduces to coliages, gohools, families, su- 
perior —— ncipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion: recommends good schools to parents. Cal) 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
merican and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York 


A 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Su Profi Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
—_ etc., to Families and 
Churches, 9, Colones, Scliols, Famili, and aT, 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 

AUU Lees Miss ©, L. WERKSER, 


329 Fifth Ave , N. ¥ 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENG) 
"Gade" eaS BOSTON. a Fel eity 
Soed,te teochool efieere. Gooe 











Oldest and best known in U. S. 


blished 1855. 


‘| CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
aor 


83 East 14TH STREET, N. Y 
of 





location 


For larger salaries, or chan 
” Co-operative tion, 170 





R aADane will confer a favor by mention- 








R. E. AVERY, the ScHooL JcJRNAL when 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2-W. 14th St., N. ¥.| communicating with advertisers, 
AND SCHOOL J. W. 


KINDERGARTE 


SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
East 14TH STREET, 
New Yor«. 


SUPPLIES j 





ress 
State Street, Chieago, Ill., Orville Brewer, 
OR SALE—Valuable school perty in a live 
town of 3,500 Seacen. yg 2 A for an 
active teacher. Address 


J. M. McCorp, Alvarado, Tex. 





A Fair Trial 


Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla will convince any reason- 
able person that it does p great medicinal 
merit. We do not claim that every bottle will 
accomplish a miracle, but we do know that nearly 
every bottle, taken ding to directions, does 
produce positive benefit. Its peculiar curative 
power is shown by many remarkable cures. It 
purifies the blood, cures scrofula, salt rheum, all 
humors, dyspepsia, catarrh, and rheumatism. 

“ Hood's Sarsaparilla cured me of blood poison, 
gave mea noble appetite, overcame headache and 
dizziness.” L. Nason, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for#5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 




















SCOTT'S 
MULSION 







het? Of Pure Cod 
*/(P® Liver Oil and 
1? BYPOPHOSPHITES 
of Lime and 

Soda 


is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and ites are the recognize:l 
agents in the cure of Consumption. It is 
as palatable as milk. 

5 is a perfect 
Scott’s Emulsion tmusio7: 
is a wond Flesh Producer, It is the 
Best y tor CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. 














CARPETS. 


We invite inspection to our 


NEW SPRING STYLES. 


Many exclusive patterns in novel effects in 


ROYAL WILTONS, WILTON VELVETS, 
MOQUETTES, DY AND TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS, 3-PLYS, AND EXTRA 

SUPER INGRAINS, 


AT POSITIVE BARGAINS. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Our assortment of fine Satin Damasks, Spun 
and Raw Silk Tapestries, Silk and Mohair Plushes 
was never so complete. 


MAT TINGS. 


Japanese and China Straw Mattings, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 
White and Red Check Mattings 
FROM 84 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
Also fine, seamless Japanese mattings (Ningpoo 
Warps) for decorative purposes. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & G0., 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th Sts., NEW YORK. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION LIT- 
RE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition to 


per term. Board and room including Steam 

eat and Li Se iin r week. 

pre’ Tilustrated ving full information. 
ress : 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q.. BOSTON. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We now are ready to supply 
suitable books for School Li- 
Se Officers and 

eachers who wish to start or 
add to their School Libraries. 
are req to send 6 cts. in 
stamps for the most valuable 
aid yet issued, called 1000 Best 
_ Booxs Teh’ ts ScHoot LrBra- 








on This list is best selection of 
size made, and is gra to suit the ege of 
the reader, and also classified into subjects. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO, 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“ y a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of on 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of wel -selectei C Mr. Epps has 
provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
tlavoured beverage whicu may save us man) 
heavy doctors’ bil Tt is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until ovens enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. undreds of subtle 
maladies are tioatang around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a futal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourish- 
ed frame,”"—* Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
caly = bal: ‘wy fine, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., pathic Chemist 





London, England. 

McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Rab yisone, Nb 

For Churches Schools =. BELLS 

pres SO CUMESA FEMS... 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Mg x | 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,ete. FULL’ 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN 4& TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., RELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chimes 
aud Peals. For more than half a century 

noted for superiority over all others. 


}2e4cens will vonfer a favor by men- 
tioning THe JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


























em~ 
Beauty 
Skin & Scalp: 

bovthe & 
CuricuRa 


Remedies. 


KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
e to the CUTICURA TES in 
of cleansing, purify- 
theskin, and in curing vo: - 
scaly and pimp] v diseases 
skin, scalp and , With loss of hair. 
CuTIcURA, the great Skin Cure, and Curicura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
; sod Puriticn taal - a 
ier. .cureevery form of skin 
and blood Gineaee, trom ¢ imples to sorofula. 
Prepared 


Ty ae. _S .; Re- 
SOLVENT, $1; SOAP, 25c. b POTTER 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 

for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


DRUG AND 
Send 
Pimples, blackheads, cha) and o 
ea prevented by Curicuma Soar.” a 

Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses in- 
Stantly relieved by the Currcurna ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


DEAF... ens 
vreck’s "NVI5. 
CUSHIONS, Whispers Com 
fortable. S fal lb 


where all R fail. Sold by F. 1ISCOX, 
o- _, 838 Br'’dway, New York. Write for book of proofs FREE. 


157 To 30 Per Cent. 
3° 


Per Annum Net 
TO INVESTORS. 
Conservative, Safe and Permanent Investment 
for sums of $100 or more. Investigation invited. 


Liustrated —_— on receipt of 8 cts. to pay 
>. 0 ad- 


r rticul reterences, etc., 
tress: ww. WINSTON, P. 0. Box 349, 


ortiand, Oregon. 
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TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 


The most popular series of books ever published. Why? Because they 
save teachers an immense amount of time and trouble. 


1. Practical Grammar: 500 Exercises. 


Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth thou- 
sand. Contains over fise hundred (500) exercises 
adaptea to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. 


Edited by S—EyMouR EATON. Nineteenth thou- 
sand. A complete course of instruction in 
social and business corresponience; with a 
large variety of forms and exercises. 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 


By W. V. Wricut, B.A. Twelfth thousand, 
Contains nearly 700 problems in practical 
measurements suitable for beginners, with an- 
swers. 





4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 
Edited by Stymour EATON. tth thou- 
sand. mtains over 800 exercises and ib- 


4 pro 
lems, with answers, for review work in the 
lower grammar grades. 

5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 

By Rev. C.D. Capen, B.A. Tenth thousand. 
Contains over 600 exercises and problems with 
answers. 

6. 100 Lessons in Composition. 

By W. H. Huston, Toronto. This book con- 
tains 400 practical exercises, and is one of the 
A valuable works on Composition ever 
written. 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections and 
hrases. 
By Oscar Fay Apams. Teachers of all grades 
will gladly welcome this book of charming 
selections. It meets a great need. 


Prica in Paper Binding, 25 Cents, or Five for One Dollar ; by mail, postpaid. 


SPECIAL RATES TO SCHOOLS ORDERING QUANTITIES. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


106 Wabash Ave., CHICAG O. 





The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others wishing 
teachers of any grade, the choice of a large number of qualified teachers registered 
with us. A number of our candidates have already been engaged. As we are 
personally acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we cap 


assure prompt satisfaction. 





REGISTER 


We want more first-class teachers 
thoroughly qualified Kindergarten and 
registration blanks. 


H. 


in Drawing, Music, Manual Training, 
Primary teachers. Send for our new 
S. KELLOGG, Manager, 

25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 





Byer ary BELLS NEMS 10 Laoles 









and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVES 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cnance or a Lire-rime. Ger Pacmium No. 27. 


P.O. Box <8 


yson, 
Soke CPs 


THE QUESTION BOX. 





(The following paragraphs relate to mythol. 
ogy.1 


Perseus.—He was one of the most re- 
nowned of Grecian heroes. One of his feats 
was slaying Medusa, one of the Gorgon 
sisters. rgons were’ three sisters 
who dwelt by the ocean stream. Medusa 
was the only one of them that was mortal. 
we turned to stone all who beheld them. 
Medusa is the starlight night, solemn in 
beauty and doomed to die when the sun 
(Perseus) rises. Perseus occupies a promi- 
nent position in Greek art. 


Heracles was renowned for his great 
strength. He performed twelve labors, 
among which were the killing of the 
Nemean lion and the Hydra, a monster 
serpent said to have had nine heads, one 
of which was immortal, the cleansing of 
the Augean stables, and the securing of 
the apples of the Hesperides. 


Ulysses was one of the Grecian heroes 
who, after the siege of Troy,-spent years 
in wandering about before he finally suc- 
ceeded in reaching his island home, Ithaca. 
His adventures are related in the Odyssey 
of Homer. Different explanations are 
made of these ancient tales. Prof. Max 
Muller says: ‘The siege of Troy is the 
daily siege of the East by the solar powers 
that every morning are robbed of their 
brightest treasures inthe West. The great 
conflict of the [liad is the great battle of 
the powers of light and darkness.” Scholars 
have now concluded that the story of the 
Trojan war contains very few grains of 

ctual history. 


Temples.—In very early times the Greeks 
had no temples devoted tq public worship. 
The first ones were of the simplest form. 
They were not only consecrated to the 
service of the gods, but were at the same 
time monuments to the dead. Frequently 
a temple was dedicated to two or more 
gods. Those in the country were usually 
surrounded by trees, the solitude inspiring 
the worshiper with awe and reverence. 


Priests.—The pnests were recognized as 
a special social caste. They were the 
chosen mediators between gods and men, 
and offered prayers and sacrifices in the 
name of the people, whom they instructed 
as to what vows, cifts, and offerings would 
be most acceptable to the gods. Every 
deity had a different order of priests con- 
secrated to his worship, and in every place 
a high-priest. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, seve Baggage. 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Centra) 


u r ev 
al Modern | Conveniences. . 
Horse cars, 


Restaurants supplied with the best. 
stages, and elevaled railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for leas money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the City. 


Sacrifices were of various kinds. ‘ Free- 
will ” offerings were grateful acknowledg- 
ments for benefits received : and usually 
consisted of the first fruits of the fields, or 
the tinest of the flocks and herds. Sacri- 
fices were also made with a view of obtain- 
ing success in an enterprise about to be 
undértaken, or in fultilment of a vow, or 
at the command of an oracle. The ani- 
mals offered to the Olympian deities were 
white; those to the gods of the lower 
world were black. A man’s sacrifice for 
himseif or his family partook of the nature 
of his occupation. Thus ashepherd brought 
sheep; a vine-grower, grapes. But in 
the case of public sacrifices, the supposed 
individuality of the deity was consulted. 


Festivals were held in cities in honor of 
special divinities, or in commemoration 
of particular events. Gorgeous processions, 
games, chariot-races, etc., were conspicu- 
ous features on these occasions, and drama- 
tic performances representing particular 
episodes in the lives of the gods and heroes 
frequcutly took place. 





BARGAINS !! 


We have on hand at ali times slightly damaged 
copies ot our books, that are ainiy as good 
tor use as new, 


AT HALF-RETAIL PRICE. 


Also 11“ Man Wonderful” Manikines, $5.0; 
slightly dumaged by handling, tor saie at 


9 Knight’s History of England, in two large 
quarto cloth volumes; Original price, $6.), 

tor only $2.00. - 

3 Zeli’s & @dia, half morocco, price $7.00, 
for ouly’ $40 





E. L. Kellogg & Oo., % Clinton Place, N. ¥° 


Don't Give Up 


The use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. One bottle 
may not cure “right off” a complaint of 
years; persist until a cure is effected. As a 
general rule, improvement follows shortly 
after beginning the use of this medicine, 
With many people, the effect is immediately 
noticeable; but some constitutions are less 
susceptible to medicinal influences than 
others, and the curative process may, there- 
fore, in such cases, be less prompt. Perse- 
verance in using this remedy is sure of its 
reward at last. Sooner or later, the most 
stubborn blood diseases yield to 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


“For several years, in the spring months, 


I used to be troubled with a drowsy, tired 
feeling, and a dull pain in the small of my 
back, so bad, at times, as to prevent my 
being able to walk, the least sudden motion 


causing me severe distress. Frequently, 
boils and rashes would break out on various 


parts of the body. By the advice of friends 
and my family physician, I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and continued it till the 


poison in my blood was thoroughly eradica- 
ted.”—L. W. English, Montgomery City, Mo. 

“My system was all run down; my skin 
rough and of yellowish hue. I tried various 
remedies, and while some of them gave me 
temporary relief, none of them did any per- 
manent good. At last I began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, continuing it exclusive- 
ly for a considerable time, and am pleased 
to say that it completely 


Cured Me. 


I presume my liver was very much out of 
order, and the blood impure in consequence, 
J feel that I cannot too highly reé 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to any one afflicted as I 


was.”—Mrs. N. A. Smith, Glover, Vt. 

“For years I suffered from scrofula and 
Nood diseases. The doctors’ preseriptions 
and several! so-called blood-purifiers being of 


10 avail, I was at last advised by a friend to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I did so, and now 
feel like a new man, being fully restored to 
health.”—C. N. Frink, Decorah, lowa. * 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Bold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle 





FIRST CLASS AGENTS WANTED. 


AT EVERY CO. INSTITUTE, 
IN EVERY COUNTY, 
IN EVERY CITY, 


FOR THE 
* Man Wonderful” Manikin, 
National Question Book, 
Unique Pencil Sharpener. 


Exclusive territory given. 
scription Department. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., N.Y. and Chicago. 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC, 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x2 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid tor 10 cent stamp 
if you mention Urs paper. 


The Elephant Stencils will be sent to any 
address for 10 cents. < 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E. L. KELLOCC &CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


Address the Sub- 





GOOD ACCENTS WANTED, 
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JUST ISSUED. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, 


By F. C. H. WENDEL, A.M., Ph.D. 
Series of History Primers. 18mo, flexible cloth, 159 pages. Five Maps. 

A brief history of ancient Egypt from the earliest times to the conquest of Alexander 
based on the latest researches. In the chronology, the author has followed Edward 
Meyer’s system of “approximate dates.” The maps have been most carefully pre- 
pared, to assist the reader in understanding the history of the great campaigns ; they 
represent us accurately as possible the geographical condition of the epochs in 
question. All the results of recent discoveries have been incorporated, and the book 
has been brought up to all the requisites of modern Egyptological science. 

Introduction Price, 35 Cents. 

Send for full list of History, Science, and Literature Primers. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


JUST 


ouT. 


MONTEITH’S NEW WALL MAPS. 


2 MAPS INSTEAD OF 8. 
F 


ILLUSTRATED OUTLINE WALL MAPS. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Price, $5.00. 


2. THE WORLD. Price, $5.00. 


41x65. Mounted on oak rollers and muslin back and binding. The names of places are 


THE WORLD. 
Illustrated on the margins with numerous and yo wood engravings of views of places and 


Size 
indicated by initial letters only. 


people and animals, plants, trees, &c., peculiar to the di 


erent parts of the known world. 


THE UNITED STATES. ; 
Presents a 46-inch cross-continenta! relief view from the Atlantic to Pacific ocean of the 


greatest value. 


Sent Express or Freight paid on receipt of price by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 253 & 268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





ECLECTIC SERIES. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
READY JANUARY 20TH: 


NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY. A Revised, Enlarged and Improved Edition of 
the Eclectic History of the United States, by M. E. THALHEIMER, author of Thalheimer’s Histories. 
The work has been re-written and much simplified to better adapt it to school use; the number 
of illustrations has been nearly doubled, including tour full-page colored plates, and the eutire 
text ae in new type. 12mo, half ieather, 440 pages. Price, $1.00; exchange price, 6O 
cents. , 

WADDY’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. The Elements of Com- 
20sition and Rhetoric, with copious exercises in both Criticism and Construction. By VIRGINIA 

ADDY, teacher of Rhetoric in the Richmond, Va., High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, 
$1.00; exchange price GO cents. 

RAY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. A complete algebra to accompany Ray’s 
Mathematical Series, by GzorGE W. SmrraH, Woodward High School, Cincinnati. A one-book 
course in Algebra, sufficiently full for the high school and usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 
pages. Price, $1.00; exchange price, 6O cents. 


SEND FOR OUR PROPOSITION OF EXCHANGE RATES. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & COMPANY, Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. PAUL. 


Come, and take choice of all my library, And so beguile thy sorrow.—Titus Andronicus, Act TV. Se. 


A GREAT NATIONAL WORE: 


Greencast.e, IND., 
March 16, 1880. 
aggregate ex- 
pression of what the Ameri- 
can mind has produced in the two hundred 


The best 
and eighty years of its activity. 
: espectfully, Joun CLark Rippata, 








Wasuincton, December 20, 1889. 
I do not see how any school in America can spare this work from its reference 
library for teachers and pupils. I am sure that every private individual will purchase 
it for his own library, if he has to cut off for a time his 
purchase of other literature. 
Very respectfully, W. T. Harris, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Campbrince, January 25, 1889. 
The selections have been made with excellent judgment, 
and the editorial work has been admirably done. 


AMERICAN :=::-~ 


By E. C. Stedman 
AND 


E.M.Hutchinson 
Prices and Terms fixed within the reach of all. Specimen pages 
with portraits sent to any address. To Teachers who wish to earn from 
8s , OO a month during vacation, we guarantee to make an 
acceptable proposition. We do not desire applications from puriies 
unwilling to devote time and study to the work. 
% CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., pustisHens, 3 East 14TH Srt., N.Y 





NOW READY. 


EXERCISES N GEOMETRY. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY AND REVIEW WORK. 


This is unif..m with our well-known and widely circulated Number and 
Algebra Lessuns, Paper, 120 pages. Single copies by mail, 25 cents. 


THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLY PAPERS. 


In the Students’ Series of English Classics. Edited by Principal A. S. Ros, of the 
Worcester High School. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


For admission to leading New England Colleges and to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology from 1878 to 1889 inclusive. 


Edited by WM. F. BRADBURY. 


This work will be found of special value for use in classes pre- 
paring for the higher institutions. 


PICE, 50C ENTS; sent by mail on receipt of price. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO.., 


23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 


Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace BE, SCUDDER. With Maps and Illustrations. 

The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-wntten ‘lexts, 
Logical Division into Periods; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review, 
as well asa full set of Questions on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear and Distinct Maps: Beautiful 
Llustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; a Low Price. A prominent teacher says It 
the best-equippeu school-book ever issued in the United States.” * 


" PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 & 20 AsTuR PLACE, NEW YORK. 364 WASHINGTON St., BosTON. 122 & 124 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 














“THIS HISTORY IS A MODEL OF CONDENSATION.”—Chiwcago Advance. 


"THE 


UNITED STATES. 


1TS HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Late Professor in Princeton College. 


1 Vol. 12mo.,, 


$1.00, 





“On account of its broad philosophical spirit, its insight into 
causes, and its lucid style, I regard it as one of the most valuable 
contributions yet made to American History.”—Prof. JOHN FISKE. 


“Tt is a compact and well-balanced work by a 
philosophical student of American natete. 2 
writes with commendable calmness and impar- 
tiality, and gives in a volume of less than 300 
an exceedingly interesting outline of American 
history.”—N. Y. Sun. 


*,* Supplied to Teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 


“A masterly statement of the constitutional 
and political history of the country. It is com- 
prehensive and adequate, yet wonderfully clear 
and compact. Its value is equally great for 
i reading or for reference.”’—School Jour- 
nN . 


Terms given on application. 


and 745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





Yo. will 


VENABLES’ 
NEW 
ARITHMETICS| zsic20c0"s0 


attractive; 
graded work of great 





tind, in these latest text-books, the 
best methods-— the best and best classified pro- 
blems—the most sensible aids for teaching 
numbers. A two-book course: NEw ELEMEN- 
TARY, 40 cents (introduction price,) bright, 
NEW PRACTICAL, 68 cents, with 


Correspondence invited concerning these 
books, MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES, HOLMEs’ NEW 


UNIVERSITY 


PUBLISHING 
CO. 


66 & 68 Duane St., 


NEW YORE. 


variety and interest. 








CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


« d ht years merely scra’ together so much miserable Latip 
We 40 amiss to spend seven or eight y: y raping, 


and Greek as might be learned oth 


x ophon’s anabass, each to teachers, $1.80. 
" ark's Practical and ve Latin 


d to all other systems. 
and toa * jyst A. 


ist . Manesca’s French ete. 
© Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 


and d 
Sucenal, y, Homer's I 


Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 


Teachers, $1.10. 
rr —S — Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's School 


.”"—MILTON. 


x Gospel of St. John, and 


in one 


terms and new catalogue of al] our publications. 





Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 


Les Poetes Francais du XIX me Siecle. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise, 


And Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
French Publisher and Bookseller 
851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


chools furnished .-—Catalogues on application. 


7 NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 7 


Classic Frur-“and Collection. ($1.) 
Nineteen Superior Duets for Piano, by Godard, 
Bohm, Hoimann, Brahms, and other first-class 
composers. 


,’ 

Young Players’ — (¢1.00) 51 of the very 
Popular Colle ction best, and very easiest 
pieces for beginners, filling 143 pages. eartil 
commended to Piano Teachers as the first boo 
of pieces (or recreations) to use. 





Whitney’s ess : 

($2.) 33 jieces for Man- 
Organ Aibum iuai an Pedal, by 20 good 
composers. 

Operatic 


($1.) 19 of the best operas 
Piano Collection $1.) represented, = 
their melodies fourm the themes for as many 
gions, by the best modern com rs, furnishi 
he very best entertainment for the lovers o 
iavorite operatic airs. ’ 

Choice Sac ed So'oe For Soprano, Mezzo 
Soprano or Tenor. ($1.) 35 of the most lovely 
sacred songs, suitable for solos in church or for 


enjoyment at home. 
Vol. 2. ($1.) Contains 31 


Piaro Classic . 
pieces of medium difficulty and of the best quaftity. 
($1.) Is as bright 


Popular 
Dance Music Collection and us merry as 


a book can be, and is quite full of the best new 


is | Dance Music. 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0,, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Draw Books, Dra Models, 
. ,* Artists’ iasentsie. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation.  Ls0 MANUFACTURERS OF 

PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 

TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 

Th MODELS have been specially designed for the 
eaching of Form and Dra in Primary - 
mar Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets, 
arranged in iy 4 graded aan, are made with 

the lowest ible prices. 


turn’ at 
Seon adopted be Oe 
are absolute to the correct 


¥ indispensab 
ty wing in every stage, and ‘capecially 
ou 


Vor catalogue and particu! ;s, address 
THE PRANG EDWUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Masr. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 63 East 10th Street, 
Second Door West of Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 

PUBLISH: 

DAME WIGGINS OF LEE AND 
HER SEVEN WONDERFUL 
CATS: A humorous tale, written prin- 
cipally by a lady of ninety. Edited, with addi- 
tional verses, by John Ruskin, LL.D., and with 


new illustrations by Kate Greenaway. With 2 
woodcuts, 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN 
RIVER; Or, The Black Brothers. A 
loge of Stiria. A Fairy Tale. Illustrated. By 
John Ruskin, LL.D. 12mo, cloth extra, 50 cts. 


, and are 
y have 





Mailed and Prepaid on receipt of price. Cata- 
logues free by att to order. 


00 50 00 A MONTA can be 
$15. to ."™" made working for us 
rsons who can furnish a horse and 
give, tnkt whcle, lime, to the, busines. Srar 
moments may be pro em 4 ew 
vacancies in towns and entice. b F. JOHNSON 
& CO., 1008 Main St., Richmond, Va. 











National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON 


ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 
Sole Agents: R. H.VOGDES& CO,, 
6, W. Cor, Chestnut & 12th Sts. 


TRY IT. 
| National Crayon Co., Philadelphia 


WITHOUT GREASE. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 





